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The English Scene 


Painted by John Leigh-Pemberton 


HARVEST 


- GOURMETS AND WRITERS ON GASTRONOMY rhapsodize as they 
please about courgettes. Such vegetables simply will not do for our 
Harvest Festival, where no marrow earns its place that does not 
require to be trundled into position on a wheelbarrow. In like 
proportion (and profusion) come all the other fruits of our 
particular part of the earth; this is our Harvest Thanksgiving and 
who gives thanks with - a seedling? We may reflect, as we survey 
the scene, that farming is no longer as simple as it used to be; and 


if there is, in the thought, a touch of nostalgia, it will not be shared 


. 
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by our farming friends. They are already looking ahead to the 


harvest of 1962 and in their forward planning a great many of 


them will take into consultation the Midland Bank. They know 
that the local branch manager has a more-than-passing knowledge 
of farming techniques, a complete understanding of the financial 
problems and a great readiness to help with them. We have 
therefore a personal interest in their endeavours: we may not be 
able to name the variety of their barley but, in our own way, 


we have a hand in its growing. 


Midland Bank Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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100 miles long, 10 miles wide and 1,000 feet deep, in fact .. . because rigid safety 
regulations say that ten minutes flying time, ten miles of lateral space and one 
thousand feet of vertical space shall separate all aircraft all the time they are using 
the air lanes. Now, multiply the number of aircraft that are flying . . . magnify their 
size . . . increase their speeds . . . and the problem of separation becomes difficult 
indeed. Obviously, accurate instrumentation, advanced electronics and even more 
advanced navigational aids are of paramount importance. In these three directions 
alone, Ferranti are making significant contributions to Britain’s progress in the air. 


Airpass Radar Fire Control Systems; Gyroscopes; Tran- 
sistorised control units; Artificial horizons; Missile Guid- 
ance and Control Systems; Inertial navigation systems; 
Machine tool control systems; Silicon semi-conductor 





. devices for controls; Power supplies; Instruments and 
First into the Future Radar; Electronic computers and systems. 
> 
FERRANT! LTD. HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. LONDON OFFICE: KERN HOUSE, 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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“Get some service in, 
| | said 








**And this young chap, he sticks his chest out and says; 
‘Service is what we’ve got, Grandpa. The Herald’s 
already in service flying passengers around England, 
France, the Channel Islands. And they’ll soon be in 
Canada and Scotland. In next to no time,’ he says, 
‘there’ll be dozens of them all over the world. Come to 
think of it,’ he says, ‘the Herald’s already been all 
over the world being tested and proved. Freezing cold, 
boiling hot; any sort of runway — grass, sand, mud. 
You name it, we’ve been there.’ Grandpa! 

I’ll give him Grandpa !”’ 


DART 


Herald 


Pressurised civil or military jet-prop transports; 
66 passengers or 6} tons of freight or combina- 
tions of both at 275 m.p.h. for 860 miles; operates 
from 1000-yd. grass airstrips; built for tong life 
and easy maintenance; p y-a-p ger-mile 
economy. 








HANDLEY PAGE RADLETT LONDON READING 
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only the helicopter 
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Of all V.T.O.L. devices, only rotorcraft can:- 
Operate true city-centre/city-centre services. 
Move civil or military passengers and freight 

quickly direct to remote or confined sites, 

using only small, easily-prepared landing pads. 
Work as flying cranes, picking up and 
delivering loads—and handling them on site— 
in places where they cannot land. 
Transfer casualties quickly and smoothly 
straight to hospital after accidents at sea, or 

in mountains or other inaccessible spots. aad eVEryone 

Drastically slash busy Company executives’ i E 


travelling time between their headquarters 


factory and outlying sites or other factories has a 

Provide the most effective defence against ¢ double > 
the speed and manoeuvrability of the 
nuclear-powered submarine. when it’s 
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Speeding téte 4 téte near the famous Sydney Bridge is easy work for the 
Perkins *35’. This is the big-horsepower outboard at a good, sensible price. 
Speeding comes naturally to the ‘35’. So does the sort of cruising you expect 
from a large family boat. This Perkins outboard has been extensively proved 
all over the world, and now it’s yours to command. For details of this and 
other Perkins outboards (6, 16 and 40 h.p.) write to the address below. 
Prices from £82.10.0 (6 h.p. manual starting) £125.0.0 (16 h.p. manual 

starting) £147.0.0 (16 h.p. electric starting) £180.0.0 (35 h.p. manual 


lb h 2 ad t Starting) £217.10.0 (40 h.p. electric starting) 
e b n yo u 2 Over 100 ‘on-the-spot’ service agents in the U.K. 


Department ILN, Perkins Outboard Motors Limited, Peterborough, Northants. 
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LONDON- 
TOKYO 


OVER THE POLE 
ALSO VIA U.S.A. TRANS-PACIFIC TO TOKYO 


Japan Air Lines add a delightful new flavour to flying on 
their twice weekly polar flights London-Tokyo. You can also 








enjoy this wonderfully different world of courtesy and serene 
beauty when travelling between Japan and West Coast 
U.S.A. Dainty kimono-clad hostesses pamper you with un- ite = ——s 


accustomed luxuries like sake and o shibori hot towels. First Also frequent services first and 
tourist class between 

Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Taipei, and Okinawa. 


class passengers have colourful, comfortable happi coats to 
wear. You'll find that relaxation comes easy aboard the big, 
swift DC8C International Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. 


“we JAPAN AIR LINES () 


agent, or write to: 


8 HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 3831 


LAN, 
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OVER The finest Scotch 


DORMOBILE wherever you are! 
_ CARAVAN 








If you must travel in the wilds—or just like doing 
it—the Land-Rover Dormobile Caravan is for you. 
This is the Dormobile for rough roads and distant 
places, the go-anywhere vehicle that takes heavy 
going in its stride. Comfortable ‘Dormatic’ seating 
for five, sleeping accommodation for four, elevating 
canopy for extra space, sink, table, water con- 
tainers, wardrobe, locker and ventilated cupboards 
—all these luxurious Dormobile fittings make it a 
home-from-home arywhere. 

Price £1,170. (No P.T.) 2-berth model £1,158. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and name of your 
nearest Dealers to the designers and builders. 








Dept. L.L.N., Utilecon Works, Folkestone. 
Tetephone: Fotkestone 51844. 
Established 1773. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK 
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What more 
could you expect 
from a watch? 


Whether sportsman or man about 
town, there are certain essentials 
to look for in a watch, but what 
more could you expect than these: 





















* 30-jewel Swiss lever movement 

* Self-winding mechanism 

* Water and dust proof 

* Instantaneous change daily calendar 
* Incabloc shock protection 

* Centre seconds hand 

* Extra flat elegant case 

* World-wide service guarantee 


AV 1 Amati 


the watch that has 
everything 


Gold-plated case, 
stainless steel back 
£19.17.6. 





Free brochure and address of nearest 
stockist from Louis Newmark Ltd., 
143-149 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
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THREE DOORS 
IN LONDON 











ON THE 


Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
wealth of experience. United, they offer a 
comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
business with the East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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HAWKER HUNTER TRAINER DE HAVILLAND DOVE @ 


HAWKER P1127 
ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH ARGOSY CMi.1 


DE HAVILLAND (CANADA) CARIBOU 


ee: 


DE HAVILLAND HERON 


DE HAVILLAND TRIDENT DE HAVILLAND COMET 
BLACKBURN BUCCANEER DE HAVILLAND (CANADA) OTTER 


% 


GLOSTER JAVELIN DE HAVILLAND SEA VIXEN 


WORLD OF HAWKER SIDDELEY 


Seven world famous companies with research, design and production facilities 
unsurpassed anywhere. Seven companies welded into one strong fully integrated unit. 
With the history of aviation itself as its background and the future of space as its 
challenge, no other single unit in the world has so much to offer, so much experience to 
draw on. [_} From the revolutionary new Hawker P.1127 to the mainstay of Britain's air 


deterrent, the Avro Vulcan bomber . . . from workaday air freighters like the A.W.A. 
Argosy to passenger jets such as the de Havilland Comet and the new Trident 121... 
from the A.W.A. Seaslug sea-to-air guided missile to the de Havilland Blue Streak 
rocket, chosen as the launcher for the European Space Programme . . . these are the 
achievements which are keeping Hawker Siddeley and Britain ahead in aviation progress. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 


32 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
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. The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1961. 


THE DIVIDING LINE: EAST GERMANS STRENGTHENING THE WALL THEY BUILT IN BERLIN, WATCHED BY WEST BERLINERS. 


As the East German authorities tightened their frontier restrictions in the 
city, Berliners living in the American, French and British sectors were learning 
to live in a community completely surrounded by threats, and with the imminent 
danger of being permanently engulfed by the Communist régime. The situa- 
tion was becoming increasingly a test of nerve, with tension rising in the city 
and threatening to break into severe frontier incidents; meanwhile, the Great 


Powers viewed the situation from a distance—Russia issuing threats and 
accusations, the Western Powers alternating between anxiety and a resolution 
to stand firm. In India, Mr. Nehru has been making a series of somewhat 
equivocal utterances, and from Italy Signor Fanfani has been relaying to the 
West a personal message from Mr. Khrushchev, in which he stated a willingness 
to negotiate on Berlin. Other photographs appear on pages 358-359. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}4d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Ilustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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|__ is a poem by John Masefield, written 
in 1914 and now, I am afraid, probably 
forgotten by most people, in which he describes 
the state of mind of the ordinary English country- 
man confronted with the coming of war, the call 
of duty and the severing of the ties with home and 
kin, land and beast that lie at the root of his being. 
It describes him as going discouraged home and 
sitting by the fire 
with heavy mind 

And such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 

As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind. 
He thinks of all that the impending parting means: 
the harvest not yet won, the friendly horses taken 
from the stalls, 

The fallow on the hill not yet brought in 

The cracks unplastered in the leaking walls.* 

So it was in 1914, so it was again in 1939, so it 
may conceivably be in 1961. So, too, it has been 
many times before in our long history. ‘‘ Loath to 
depart,’’ ‘“‘Goodbye Dolly I must leave you,” 
“* From love to arms I fly ’’: in these lie the theme 
of the oldest song in history. From the artificial 
shelters man builds himself against the harsh 
realities of life on this uncertain planet—love and 
home, work and play—he turns, perforce, to meet 
the summons that makes a mockery of them all. 
Three times in the life of any living Englishman 
of three-score years and upward that summons 
has come; if it comes again, it will be met, one can 
be sure, with the same unhesitating constancy as 
before, whatever the cause of the summons and 
whatever the consequences of answering it. If 
Mr. Khrushchev or anyone else doubts that, he 
does not understand England or know our history. 
I cannot answer for America, but her character 
and tradition stem from the same source as ours 
and her response to challenge, history suggests, 
has been the same. 

Yet, though only an ostrich could fail to believe 
that war this autumn is possible, the mere possibi- 
lity of it affronts reason. No-one in this country, 
or, one would have thought, any other, can con- 
ceivably want it or do anything but dread it. To 
listen to the hysterical expostulations of fellow 
travellers and demonstrators for unilateral dis- 
armament one might suppose that the country’s 
rulers and their political supporters were war- 
mongers and sabre-rattlers of the most ferocious 
kind, hell-bent on loosing war and destruction on 
the world. Nothing could be further from the 
truth; every man and woman in this country 
knows that war would mean the ruin and utter 
destruction of everything he and she holds dear, 
and no-one knows it better than those in authority 
and with inside knowledge. With our limited 
imaginations it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the horrors of atomic war, and, if war comes, an 
atomic war there seems almost bound sooner or later 
to be. For, though in its early stages the analogy 
with poison-gas in the last war might hold true 
and both sides, dreading atomic destruction for 
themselves, might refrain at first from using the 
dreaded weapon, as soon as defeat stared either 
combatant in the face, it is hard to believe that 
resort would not be had to it. Who, for instance, 
can doubt that, had he possessed the nuclear 
weapon in 1945, Hitler would have used it, even 
though he knew it would be loosed against him ? 
Not only, in his already hopeless plight, would he 
have had nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by employing it, but, if it achieved nothing else, 
it would have had for him the irresistable attraction 
of sending his enemies to perdition with him. The 
use of gas could only have resulted in the counter- 
use of gas by the other side and would have decided 
nothing; the bomb could have consigned the 
victors to the same doom as the conquered. What 
despairing criminal in his hour of retribution 
could resist it ? 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


If the dictators of the eastern world are resolved 
to impose their tyrannical will on the rest of 
mankind, regardless of the consequences—and it 
is a habit of mind into which unfortunately, 
dictators, however shrewd, are apt to fall— 
nothing but a craven surrender to their dictates 
would avert war. Though like others I thought 
differently at the time, I gravely doubt if anything 
else could have averted war in 1939, for the simple 
reason that Hitler wished to destroy his opponent 
by war, was certain he could win a war and 
actually wanted a war. In this, too, I have come 
to believe, though reluctantly, that he was at one 
with quite a considerable number of his country- 
men; there seems to be something in the German 
soul that is drawn to the apocalyptic violence and 
suicide of war—some instinctive reversion to the 
ancient warrior dream of the dark northern forests 





VICTOR WITH FLOWERS: DR. CHEDDI JAGAN, LEADER OF 
BRITISH GUIANA’S PEOPLE'S PROGRESSIVE PARTY, LED IN 
TRIUMPH THROUGH THE STREETS OF GEORGETOWN, THE 
CAPITAL, AFTER HIS PARTY HAD WON AN ABSOLUTE MAJORITY 
IN THE GENERAL ELECTIONS. THE POLL WAS ABOUT 90 PER 
CENT. THE COLONY WILL HAVE FULL INDEPENDENCE 
WITHIN TWO YEARS. IN 1953 GREAT BRITAIN IMPRISONED 
DR. JAGAN AFTER HE WAS BRANDED A COMMUNIST. 


of the past. I doubt if this irrational subconscious 
longing is shared by any of the present main 
disputants over the Berlin question. If the 
U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A., France or Great Britain go 
to war it will not be because any Russian or 
American, Frenchman or Briton finds the idea of 
war attractive, or indeed anything but horrifying. 
Oddly enough, the people who, judging by their 
utterances, seem least averse to a war to-day are 
the political spokesmen of the citizens of West 
Berlin—the people, that is, who occupy the very 
front line, or rather, expendable outpost of the 
Western defensive position. No doubt this is 
partly due to the fact that the Berliners have 
lived in peril for so long and suffered, a generation 
ago, such terrible ills that they have become 
fatalistic over such matters in a way difficult for 
us, in our more sheltered situation, to understand. 
Their sympathies, too, with their fellow townsmen 
and brothers of East Berlin involve them, 
inevitably, in feelings that transcend reason; 
imagine how the people of Lambeth would feel 
if their neighbours in Southwark were under the 
heel of a hated totalitarian or fascist despotism 
maintained by the bayonets of a foreign conqueror. 
We have to make allowances for such feelings. 


For very different reasons it looks, too, as 
though some of the rulers of East Berlin might 
also like to precipitate a war; in no other way, 
except by the employment of Russian bayonets 
or rather atom-bombs and rockets, can they hope 
to subordinate their unenslaved fellow country- 
men to their hated rule and even render the 
latter any longer endurable to those they already 
govern. But though there is some danger of both 
the principal disputants bidding for the support 
of the other half of Germany in their ideological 
conflict, neither West nor East, it is to be hoped, 
will be so foolish as to let their German protégés 
push them into an unwanted and suicidal war. 
Twice in half-a-century, through their political 
intemperance and inability to moderate their 
passionate convictions and desires, the Germans 
have plunged mankind into a disastrous and 
destructive war; East and West alike have a 
common interest in preventing them from doing 
so again. If the leaders on both sides could only 
keep before them the realisation of this common 
interest there would be little likelihood of war. 
The real danger is that, through striking untenable 
or purely histrionic attitudes over ideological 
prestige or other considerations of a purely 
secondary kind, the leaders of both sides may 
push themselves into a position in which, human 
nature and modern political organisation being 
what it is, they cannot retreat and in which a far 
more vital mutual interest, the peace of their 
peoples and the world, could be sacrificed to what, 
weighed against it, is of little or no importance. 
There are times when the parallel between the 
present crisis and the events leading up to the 
Crimean War strikes a student of history forcibly; 
the Crimean War was the most stupid and un- 
wanted war in modern history; in fact, there was 
no reason for it at all except the sheer inadequacy 
of human statesmanship, and a war over the diplo- 
matic status of the East German Republic or the 
legality of the Western Allies’ indispensable com- 
munications with their garrisons in Berlin would 
not only be an equally stupid war but one ten 
thousands times more disastrous. The best hope 
of avoiding it is for both sides to recognise what is 
essential for the other. Without a shameful and 
ultimately suicidal repudiation of their creed of 
human liberty, the Western Allies cannot abandon 
to the fate of Czechoslovakia the people of Western 
Berlin, whose freedom they have solemnly and 
repeatedly promised to defend. And the leaders 
of Russia and Eastern Europe, who have twice in 
little more than a generation suffered the horrors 
of German conquest, will not, one can be sure, 
suffer unopposed the reunion of a re-armed 
Germany under any control but their own. These 
are inescapable realities for which both sides 
would fight, if driven, to the death and on which 
neither will yield. If both recognise this clearly, 
given the disaster of a war for both and, indeed, for 
the whole of mankind, accommodation ought not 
to be beyond human wit to devise on such com- 
paratively minor matters as the precise legalistic 
basis of the Western Allies’ supply routes or the 
de facto recognition, temporary or permanent, 
of the East German Republic which in any case 
exists and is bound to continue to exist so long as 
Russia regards the unity of a re-armed Germany 
as a menace to her future. If in the process of 
such accommodation a more endurable regime 
could be negotiated for the peoples of Eastern 
Germany and some less inflammable relationship 
between the two halves of Germany devised, it 
would be to everyone's advantage, including, I 
should have thought, even that of Russia and 
Mr. Khrushchev. 











* “ August 1914.” John Masefield’s “‘ Collected Poems.” 
Page 374. (Page 284 in the revised edition.) 
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A NEW CHAPEL, AN OLD GUN, BOWLS 
AND OTHER ITEMS OF NEWS. 





MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN EXCELSIS: THE NEW CHAPEL AT RATCLIFFE COLLEGE, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, WHICH WAS DESIGNED BY MR. E. B. NORRIS, F.R.1.B.A. 
This fine modern chapel was built at a cost of £100,000, raised on an appeal which was 
made to old boys and parents of boys at Ratcliffe College. The sculptor and painter of this 
unconventional building is Mr. Jonah Jones. 

(Above.) a 
WEARING THE CUSTOM- 
ARY UNIFORM: WOMEN 
PLAYING IN THE 1961 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
BOWLING CHAMPIONSHIP 
AT WIMBLEDON PARK. 
Throughout the week 
ending August 26, the 
championships were held. 
The photograph shows a 
general view of the 
— at Wimbledon 
ark. Concentration is 
all important in this 
game and these expert 
players are seen studying 
their positions. Wimblie- 
don Park is a particularly 
pleasant ground for both 

watching and playing. 




















(Right.) 

AIRCRAFT AND ACROBATS 
MEET: ON BOARD H.MS. 
HERMES BILLY SMART'S 
CIRCUS GIVES THE 
SAILORS A PERFORMANCE 

IN A HANGAR. 
Even an elephant was 
included in this show for 
the crew and their wives. 
This was a great day for 
the sailors and they can 
claim the first circus 
show on a British ship. 
The event took place after 
the circus asked, whilst 
the ship was at sea, for 
permission to give this 
show. 


STRAINING MUSCLES ABOVE GRASMERE: THE ANNUAL RACE TO BUTTER CRAG, ON AUGUST 25, WHICH IS A GUN FROM DAVY JONES’S LOCKER: THE SCENE AT PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL, ON 

ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE GRASMERE SPORTS. HERE IN THE LEAD IS BILL TEASDALE, A SHEP- AUGUST 26, AS A GUN FROM H.M.S. ANSON, WHICH SANK NEARBY IN 1807, IS GENTLY 

HERD, WHO WON THIS YEAR, AND HAS DONE SO EVERY YEAR BUT TWO SINCE 1950. HE IS KNOWN AS LOWERED ON TO THE QUAYSIDE. THE GUN IS 9 FT. 6 INS. LONG AND IS ESTIMATED TO 
“ KING OF THE FELLS,” AND CONSIDERED THE GREATEST OF ALL FELL RUNNERS. WEIGH OVER THREE TONS. THE ANSON IS NOW BEING SALVAGED. 
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LIFE IN BERLIN UNDER THREAT 


— 


WHERE FRONTIER-PATROL IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FRANCE: A FRENCH ARMOURED VEHICLE 


LOOKING AT EACH OTHER ACROSS THE FRONTIER: A UNITED STATES PATTON TANK MEANWHILE FRANCE REMAINED STRONGLY AGAINST NEGOTIATION. 


(FOREGROUND) SILENTLY FACING AN EAST GERMAN WATER-THROWER. 


AGAINST THE BACKCLOTH OF THE OLD REICHSTAG: BRITISH TROOPS MANNING A RECOIL-LESS ANTI-TANK 
GUN NEAR THE BRANDENBURG GATE. 


THE BRITISH ON GUARD: INFANTRYMEN ON THE WATCH OR RELAXING ON A CENTURION 
TANK IN THE BRITISH SECTOR DURING A PAUSE IN AN ALERT EXERCISE. 


is Mer , 





THE BRITISH COMMANDANT AMONG THE WELSHMEN: MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ROHAN DELACOMBE 


THE DURHAM LIGHT INFANTRY AT EXERCISE ON HAVEL LAKE, WEST BERLIN, WHILE THE WORLD 
(CENTRE) WITH THE C.0., 1ST BATTALION THE WELCH REGIMENT (LEFT). 


WAITS—HOPING IT WiLL REMAIN ONLY AN EXERCISE. 


By the time Mr. Lyndon Johnson, U.S. Vice-President, returned to Washington 
on August 21, most of the Western troop reinforcements had been moved into 
the city, and the British, French and American sectors were settling down to a 
new routine. As from August 23 the East Berlin authorities banned West 
Germans from entering without a special permit. At the same time East 
Germans manned sections of the border with hoses. On August 23, when 


Dr. Adenauer came to inspect the border, loudspeakers broadcast insults and 
played mocking music. The Chancellor told correspondents that he would 
like allied counter-measures to “go further than they have so far gone.” 
More decrees were issued by the East German authorities later in the week, 
further limiting passage between East and West, and Western troop patrols 
were stiffened in response. On August 24 a strongly-worded Soviet Note 
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ee 2 <. ay: 
THE THREAT OF THE EAST: TANKS WHICH ARE REPUTED TO BE RUSSIAN, AND TO BE MANNED — : : — - 
BY EAST GERMANS, NEAR THE BRANDENBURG GATE. MORE REINFORCEMENTS FROM THE EAST MOVING TOWARDS THE BRANDENBURG GATE WHICH 
STANDS BETWEEN EAST BERLIN AND THE THREE WESTERN SECTORS. 
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WITH THE LETTERS U.S.A. ON THEIR TUNICS: AMERICAN SOLDIERS FULLY EQUIPPED TO COPE WITH THE IRRESISTIBLE ALLURE OF A WALL: WEST BERLIN YOUNGSTERS BY THE MAKESHIFT 
THE DANGER OF FIGHTING IN THE CITY. BARRIER WHICH THE EAST GERMANS HAVE ERECTED THROUGH THE CITY. 


SCHOOL AS USUAL: A YOUNG WEST BERLINER WHOSE HOME LIES IN A SMALL ENCLAVE IN CONGRATULATIONS FROM OVER THE WALL: A NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE IN WEST BERLIN SIGNAL 
EAST BERLIN. EAST GERMAN POLICE STOPPED HIM BEFORE HE WAS ESCORTED. TO FRIENDS FROM THE EAST WHO COULD NOT ATTEND THE WEDDING. 


accused the Federal Republic of using the air corridor to transfer “‘ all kinds the need for unity. Asked on the golf course at Gleneagles, Scotland, on 
of revanchists, extremists, saboteurs, and spies.’”’” The Note challenged the August 26, for his opinion, he is reported to have replied ‘‘ Nobody is going to 
West's right of free access to the city. In reply Britain and the U.S.A. issued a fight about it.”” Meanwhile, as in West Berlin youths taunt the East German 
solemn warning to Russia about any interference. On August 25 it was guards by riding motor-cycles as near the border as they dare, it has been 
announced that the U.S.A. was calling up 76,500 reservists, and on the same reported that Mr. Khrushchev has told an American columnist of his willingness 
day Mr. Macmillan, on holiday, sent a warm letter to Dr. Adenauer expressing to pledge to respect the freedom, independence arm rights of West Berlin. 
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| bd is forty years this summer since 

the opening of the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland, so that this is a 
suitable opportunity to deal with the 
endeavours of my native land and the 
tribulations which it encounters. The 
arrangement which then came into 
force was not of its seeking. It would 
have preferred to maintain the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and it 
accepted the alternative as second best. It has 
made a success of the new venture, politically and 
economically, but has still a long row to hoe. 
The purpose of this article is to deal with its 
achievement, without skating over the difficulties 
as yet not surmounted. 


First of all let us look at the pioneer and his 
successors. The outstanding pioneer was the 
present Prime Minister, Lord Brookeborough. 
[here is no secret that, especially after the death 
of Lord Craigavon, he was dissatisfied with war 
production; that there was too much of the spirit 
of ‘‘ business as usual ’”’ for his liking; any more 
than there is that in the last few weeks he has been 
talking very straight about a contract for a new 
Queen. The one thing he could do entirely of his 
own accord, the 
speeding up and 
modernisation of 
agriculture, he did 
with notable suc- 
cess. Then his 
opportunity 

ame. As Prime 
Minister himself 
he set about the 
overhauling of 
production as a 
whole and 
achieved results 
which may fairly 
be called sensa- 
tional in all fields. 
Space will not 
permit any enu- 
meration of the 
colleagues who 
aided him and we 
must pass on to 
the situation after 
the war. All Ire- 
land, the north 
included, suffered 
from a long tradi- 
tion of unemploy- 
ment, and this 
swelled rapidly 
after the artificial 
stimulation 
brought about by 
military needs 
had ceased to 
exist. He has 
continued in the 
role of pioneer but 
has been able to 
do a great deal of 
consolidation 
also. Probably 
his chief sup- 
porter has been 
Lord Chandos, 
Chairman of the 
Northern Ireland 
Development 
Council, who is not an Ulsterman, or an Irishman. 


out for 


His chief supporter in dealing wi 


He has brought his vast knowledge of the 
intricacies of finance, production, and commerce 
to bear upon the heavy handicaps shortly to be 
examined. He has been, as it were, assistant 
liaison officer to successive British Home Sec- 
retaries, and it should be added that the Home 
Office, under both Labour and Conservative 
Ministers, has played an enlightened and generous 
part. One can be sure that, in particular of late 
and over the subject of ship-building, some lively 
arguments have taken place. 


The first handicap has been the absence of 
coal in Ireland. Many will retort that coal is 
yielding to oil and electricity, but the industry of 
Great Britain could not maintain its present 
standards without it. A great deal of industrial 
electricity still depends on coal, and a great deal 
of coal is still exported to Northern Ireland. Then, 
Belfast and its neighbourhood has become over- 
built, overcrowded with people, and this has 
created a moral problem on top of the material. 
There is still a certain amount of jealousy of the 
capital city, expanding as the scene is farthest 
from it, as in my own County Fermanagh. And 
unhappily there is still hanging about some 


PRIME MINISTER OF NORTHERN IRELAND SINCE 1943: 
LORD BROOKEBOROUGH. 


special praise for their efforts to expand industry there. 
since 1943, has, during his an 
Ulster’s industrial 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
ULSTER’S GALLANT AND UPHILL STRUGGLE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


remnant of ‘‘ the corner-boy mentality,’’ though 
it is being eradicated by the new generation 
emerging from a vastly improved educational 
system. 


However, Northern Ireland’s adversity has 
been and will continue to be an opportunity for 
producers. The percentage of unemployed is 
7 per cent. as against 2.5 per cent in Great Britain, 
but relatively few of them are now corner-boys 
and more every year are well educated. This is a 
tragic situation but also a spur to the enterprising. 
The great expansion of industry which has already 
taken place is capable of a big increase, and the 
industry of Great Britain is short of labour and 
nearly down to bedrock as regards the unemployed 
of the older generations in intelligence and adapt- 
ability. It is interesting to note that, whereas in 





Northern Ireland 60,000 workers are in textiles 
and clothing and 44,000 in ship-building and 
engineering— including aircraft production—which 
represents half the industrial employed, the 
majority of the new firms are engaged in other 
business. 


Lord Chandos wrote recently chiding certain 
business men who regarded Ulster as being as 
distant as New York and pointing out that it was 
“a couple of hours’ journey from boardrooms.” 
Communications with Great Britain are excellent 
and still improving. From Preston to Belfast and 
Larne there is a truck-ferry service of high efficiency. 
Freight is also carried by air on a big scale. In 
the country the roads are good and the railways 
at least fair. My home town, Enniskillen, cannot 
any longer be reached by rail, but the distance on 
the roads from Dungannon and Omagh is short. 
The roads have been good since I was twenty, 
and there has been a great deal of conversion 
lately. 


The majority of the new enterprises, British, 
continental, and American, have been established 
in two ways: by building their own workshops and 
offices or by selecting a suitable size from the 
standard buildings constructed by the Ministry 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NORTHERN 
SINCE 195656: LORD CHANDOS. 


In his article Captain Falls discusses the condition of Northern Ireland. Lord Brookeborough and Lord Chandos are two of the men he picks 


Lord Brookeborough, who has been Prime Minister of Northern Ireland 
emiership, been responsible for many important developments not only in industry but also in agriculture. 
problems in recent years has been Lord Chandos, who has been Chairman of the Northern 
Ireland Development Council since 1955. From 1951 to 1954 Lord Chandos was Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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of Commerce. They can apply for 
building grants and advances; training 
centres are available, at which per- 
sonnel can be under instruction while 
these are being erected for their use. 
A number of old-established industries 
have vast outputs. For example, there 
is that of the Londonderry shirt- 
making concern of McIntyre, Hogg, and 
Marsh, founded a century ago, which turns out 
a quarter of a million shirts each year in the City 
factory. Some will recall that during the Second 
World War the majority of the shirts worn by 
troops of the United Kingdom—do not forget 
that Great Britain and Northern Ireland are still a 
United Kingdom—were made in the Londonderry 
area, or that the proportion went on increasing 
to the end. 


I would add out of sentiment Dicksons of 
Newtownards, whose motto and _ telegraphi 
address is ‘‘ Hawlmark,’’ known the world over, 
because it and its friends and rivals are small by 
comparison. These rose growers also have an 
anniversary this year, their 125th, and produce a 
quarter of a million trees per annum. I need 
hardly speak of their fame or of their prizes for 
new roses, but I 
will add that, in 
my conservative 
view, they have 
not yet beaten 
their time- 
honoured Betty 
Uprichard which, 
I believe, remains 
fashionable as 
ever. 


Turning now 
to modern indus- 
try, let us look at 
the experience of 
an American firm, 
Chemstrand, 
which has set up 
at Coleraine, far 
from its native 
home in Decatur, 
and is producing 
Acrilan fibre seven 
days per week at 
three shifts in the 
twenty-four 
hours. Its manag- 
ing director re- 
ports that the em- 
ployees pick up 
the job rapidly 
and work hard, 
and that the 
Ministry of Com- 
merce is consist- 
ently helpful. In 
early days there 
were a certain 
number of firms, 
from Central 
Europe above all, 
who were chiefly 
anxious to get rich 
quick; conse- 
quently, as soon 
as they had 
acquired a certain 
sum they sold out 
and made for home, there to exploit their ex- 
perience and capital. I gather this spirit has 
declined, and precautions are much tighter. 


IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


This expansion could never be evenly spread, 
and is not even spread as widely as the Govern- 
ment—outlying counties too!—think desirable. 
Once again, poor old Fermanagh lags in the rear. 
Some talk of “‘ spoiling the countryside,”’ and this 
is inevitably happening to some extent. But 
Ulstermen and tourists need not be unduly scared. 
Were the new buildings uncomely and conven- 
tional, which they are decidedly not, there would 
still be unlimited room in Ulster to escape them. 
Lancashire would be glad to be as well placed from 
this point of view. The beauties of Northern 
Ireland will not fade. 


I am not being pessimistic but voicing an 
obvious truth when I end by saying that it will 
be long before the unemployment rate can 
come down to that of Great Britain and that 
this may never happen. On the other hand, it 
is not the case that something done has earned 
a night’s repose. It has not earned a minute’s. 
However, on one point I cannot be wholly 
optimistic either. The present situation remains 
ugly in many respects. 
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(Right.) 
ANGOLA. A SCENE 
FROM THE PRESENT 
CAMPAIGN: A PORTU- 
GUESE LORRY FILLED 
WITH TROOPS SWERV- 
ING TO AVOID A 
ROAD TRAP DUG BY 
THE NATIONALISTS. 
This photograph, one 
of the first to show 
Portuguese troops in 
action in Angola 
ainst the Nation- 
ist guerillas, shows 
a lorry swerving to 
avoid a road trap. 
The Governor of the 
Uige Provice of 
Angola, Major 
Rebocho Vaz, has 
blamed Communism 
and Protestantism for 
fomenting rebellion 
against the Portu- 
guese system of 
government. 


(Above.) 

WILDON, AUS- 
TRIA. A CAR THAT 
THOUGHT IT COULD 
GO ANYWHERE. THE 
DRIVER HAD DRIVEN 
IN ERROR DOWN A 
PRIVATE ROAD 
WHICH LED TO THE 
ELEVATED GARDEN 
ON THE RIGHT. SCAT- 
TERING CHAIRS AND 
TABLES, IT PLOUGHED 
THROUGH THE GATE 
AND ENDED UP 
RAMMED INTO THE 
SIDE OF THE HOUSE. 
THE OCCUPANTS 
WERE ONLY SLIGHTLY 

INJURED. 


i 
| 
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(Right.) 

KYRENIA, 
CYPRUS. THE 
HALLE ORCHESTRA, 
UNDER SIR JOHN 
BARBIROLLI, GIVING 
A CONCERT IN THE 
COURTYARD OF THE 
CRUSADER CASTLE AT 
KYRENIA AS PART OF 
THE ISLAND’S INDE- 
PENDENCE CELEBRA- 


THREE PER- 
FORMANCES IN THE 
REPUBLIC AND ONE 
IN EPISKOPI, IN THE 
SOVEREIGN BASE 
AREA. THEY THEN 
WENT ON TO YUGO- 

SLAVIA. 


fF Nqoccecccecceccecccececccnsnceunenceesereseseencesess 


SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. BEING SHOWN AT A SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION: A RENOVATED NEAR FORT ROSEBERY, NORTHERN RHODESIA. AN ARMED POLICE OFFICER 
1912 MODEL ELECTRIC BROUGHAM WHICH RUNS ON SUN POWER BY SOLAR CELLS ARRANGED GOING OVER A U.N.1L.P. HEADQUARTERS WHICH WAS BURNED IN RECENT DISTURBANCES. 
IANT ITS ROOF-TOP. IT TAKES SOME TIME BEFORE THE CELLS These local headquarters of Mr. Kenneth Kaunda’s United National Independence Party 
wes atc ~*~ 4 » ‘ were burned down in the disturbances recently in Luapula Province. The number of people 
ane LATE ENOUGH ENERGY TO DRIVE THE CAR. who have died as a result of action by security forces in the province has been put at 18. 


we 
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VALLETTA, MALTA. THE INDIAN NAVY AIRCRAFT CARRIER, VIKRANT, ARRIVING 
IN VALLETTA GRAND HARBOUR ON AUGUST 21 FOR AN EIGHT-WEEK VISIT. 
The former H.M.S. Hercules, Vikrant, has been undergoing modernisation o refitting S 
at the Harland and Wolff Yard in Belfast, work which began in 1957. She is com- 
manded by Captain P. S. Mahindroo and is spending eight weeks “ working-up.” a Pn ap yng yy - Saas chee 4 LION (RIGHT), 
H.M.S. Tiger has arrived in Malta from this country to join the Mediterranean Fleet for her 
“ working-up"”’ period. She is seen here with her sister-ship, H.M.S. Lion. It is the first 
time that two cruisers of this class have been in the Mediterranean fleet at once. 
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FR egaer HM 
: , = ie. NEW YORK, U.S.A. AN ALMOST DESERTED UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY HALL DURING THE SPECIAL SESSION 
_ on WITH THE FRANCO-TUNISIAN CRISIS OVER BIZERTA. 
resolution condemning France's claims over Bizerta was by a lar jori i 
VALLETTA, MALTA. A SERVKE HELD IN ST. JOHNS } Nations ‘In the voting France was deserted by the twelve meniors of te Prony Cas tuust 25 at the United 
CATHEDRAL TO COMMEMORATE THE CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL delegate has asked the U.N. to force France to withdraw her troops. ; 
MALTA ARTILLERY CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF MALTA. 
The celebrations in commemoration of the centenary of the Royal 
Malta Artillery began with this service in St. John’s Cathedral, 
which was attended by about 700 of all ranks. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. TOWARDS A SMARTER AIR FORCE: THREE NEW BANGKOK. KING BHUMIBOL (LEFT) AND CROWN PRINCE VAJIRALONGKORN (FORE- 
RAAF. UNIFORMS SHOWN WITH THE OLD AIRMAN’S GREATCOAT (RIGHT) FOR CONTRAST. GROUND) OF THAILAND INSPECTING A AT THE NEW FORD ASSEMBLY PLANT. 
From left to right can be seen a lightweight nylon rain-coat for tropical issue, replacing On August 19 the King and Crown Prince of paid a visit te the new Food assembly 
the old rain-cape; the new gaberdine greatcoat for officers and men; and the new, plant on the outskirts of the first car assembly line in Thailand. It 
neater R.A.A.F. battledress. The old airman’s greatcoat is shown for contrast. yy trucks and Fordson tractors. 
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NEW YORK, U.S.A. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE OLD TERMINAL BUILDING AT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT 
WHICH IS TO BE REPLACED BY A NEW BUILDING SIX TIMES LARGER IN SIZE. THE NEW TERMINAL, WHICH 
IS DUE TO BE FINISHED BY 1964, WILL COST 65,000,000 DOLLARS. 





NEW YORK, U.S.A. THE FACADE 
OF THE BUILDING WHICH HAS 
RECENTLY BEEN COMPLETED FOR 
THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA’S 
MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS. 
THE COST OF THE NEW BUILDING 
HAS COME TO NEARLY 4,000,000 
DOLLARS. 


( .) 

NICOSIA. PRESIDENT MAKARIOS 
MAKING HIS SPEECH ON AUGUST 21 
TO THE CYPRIOT HOUSE OF REP- a : ES eel | — 
RESENTATIVES IN WHICH HE AN- oo. SMT bas ue 


‘ 
” 


Mf fin 


NOUNCED A {62,000,000 DEVELOPMENT | | f 
PLAN FOR CYPRUS. THE MONEY JR : MN ii 
WILL BE SUPPLIED THROUGH THE a oe , 4a 
WORLD BANK AND WILL LARGELY 
BE SPENT ON HARBOURS, ELECTRI- 

FICATION, DAMS AND ROADS. 


) 

CANAVERAL, U.S.A An 
TO LAUNCH A RANGER I 
ACE-SHIP WHICH FAILED: AN 
ATLAS- AGEN A ROCKET RISING FROM 
THE LAUNCHING PAD ON AUGUST 23. 
THE SPACESHIP SEPARATED FROM 
THE ROCKET BUT DID NOT GO ON ITS 
INTENDED COURSE ON WHICH IT 
WAS MEANT TO STUDY COSMIC AND 

RADIATION RAYS. 





AMRITSAR, INDIA. MASTER TARA SINGH, THE SIKH 
HE BEGAN HIS FAST TO THE DEATH IN 

began his 
He has he will only 

Punjabi-speaking State. The Master, 








A WINDOW ON 


NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. A VIEW OF THE SERIOUS FIRE ON THE NEW JERSEY WATERFRONT 
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PORT GAMBLE, WASHINGTON STATE, U.S.A. A PROCESSION OF VETERAN CARS 


WHICH BEGAN EARLY ON AUGUST 21 AND RAGED OUT OF CONTROL FOR TWO HOURS. IT WAS PASSING OVER THE NEW FLOATING BRIDGE OVER THE HOOD CANAL DURING THE FORMAL 


THE SECOND SERIOUS FIRE ON THE WATERFRONT IN A WEEK. THE NEW YORK SKYLINE CAN BE 


SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND 


EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
THE ROCKETDYNE F-I UNDERGOING ITS FIRST SERIES OF TESTS. 
DESIGNED TO PRODUCE A THRUST OF 1,500,000 LB., THE F-/ 
MAY BE USED TO POWER THE NOVA SPACE VEHICLE, WHICH 
IS OVER 200 FT. LONG. THE NOVA IS A N.AS.A. ADVANCED 
PROJECT WHICH MAY BE USED FOR A LUNAR PROBE. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. WHAT HAPPENS WHEN LORRIES TRY TO GO UNDER BRIDGES TOO LOW 
FOR THEM: THE ROOF PEELED OFF A TRAILER—AS THOUGH IT WERE A TIN OF SARDINES— 


OPENING CEREMONY ON AUGUST 20 AT PORT GAMBLE. THE CONCRETE BRIDGE FLOATS 


ON PONTOONS. IT HAS COST ABOUT {9,500,000 


NEAR KARAUIZAWA, JAPAN. A VOLCANO IN 

ERUPTION: MOUNT ASAMA ON WHOSE SLOPES A GROUP OF 

CLIMBERS WAS REPORTED MISSING. WHITE ASH WAS 

REPORTED TO HAVE FALLEN AS FAR AWAY AS TOKYO—A 

DISTANCE OF 100 MILES. THE LAST TIME ASAMA ERUPTED 
WAS IN APRIL 19659. 


KUWAIT. THE RULER OF KUWAIT (RIGHT) AND THE ARAB 

LEAGUE SECRETARY SIGNING THE AGREEMENT ON AUGUST 19 

WHICH PROVIDES FOR THE REPLACEMENT OF BRITISH TROOPS 

IN KUWAIT BY ARAB LEAGUE TROOPS. THE BRITISH GOVERN- 

MENT HAS AGREED FOR THE WITHDRAWAL TO TAKE PLACE 
WHEN REPLACEMENTS HAVE ARRIVED. 


% 3 


DAMMAN, SAUDI ARABIA. KING SAUD CUTTING A RIBBON AT THE FORMAL OPENING 
OF A NEW PORT ON THE EAST COAST OF HIS COUNTRY ON AUGUST 16. 


LEAVING THE CARGO OF MEAT EXPOSED. THE ACCIDENT HAPPENED AT THE VIADUCT OVER An Arabic vo was chanted and ships whistles blew at the opening by King Saud of the 


OUTER DRIVE, CHICAGO. THE DRIVER WAS UNHURT. new port o 


Al Aziz which is claimed to be one of the world’s largest ports. The 


port, which is near the oil centre of Dhahran, has been financed with American aid. 
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“THE AGE OF CHURCHILL: Heritage and Adventure, 1874-1911.” BY PETER DE MENDELSSOHN.* 
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CHURCHILL THROUGH GERMAN EYES. 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


ITH the possible exception of Napoleon | 
there can be few great men of whom so 
much has been written while they were still alive 
as has been the case with Sir Winston Churchill 
rhe present work is a monument of Teutonic 
thoroughness, if not, alas, always of Teutonic 
accuracy: it consists of over 600 pages of which 
no fewer than seventy are devoted to the biblio- 
graphy, notes, references, and index, while we are 
promised two more volumes, presumably of 
comparable length; at the same time it contains 
nothing which the average reader will not have 
known already Nevertheless, the views of a 
foreign scholar on the history of Britain during 
the last eighty years cannot fail to be of interest 
even if they are set out at such portentous length. 
Where the author has gone wrong is in not getting 
some Englishman, better acquainted with English 
customs and with the British Constitution than 
he appears to be, to read the proofs, for it is 
irritating to find the husband of a countess 
described as a count instead of as an earl, while 
Mr. Mendelssohn’s apparent astonishment that 
“for more than half a century no member of the 
House of Lords has been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer "’ would have been considerably less had 
he known that no Peer of the Realm has ever 
held, or could ever have held, that particular 
office 


In his presentation of Sir Winston himself the 
author rarely goes wrong. He has never been a 
strong party man in the ordinarily accepted sense 
of the term. Indeed, it is probably no accident 
that there has been a certain ambiguity about the 
party affiliations of nearly all the greater British 
statesmen: Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Canning, Peel, 
Palmerston, Disraeli and Gladstone—none of these 
had an absolutely consistent party record; nor 
is this in any way remarkable, for a man with such 
a record would be more likely to win distinction as 
a good partisan than as a great statesman. What 
has given unity to a career marked by extra- 





“PROBABLY THE MOST WIDELY-EDUCATED PRIME MINISTER 
ENGLAND HAS HAD IN MORE RECENT TIMES”: ARTHUR 
JAMES BALFOUR (1848-1930). 


ordinary vicissitudes and apparently inexplicable 
paradoxes has been, not party consistency, but a 
historical sense, and the feeling that, in big things 
as well as in small, he was always acting against the 
background of history. 


Sir Winston’s father, Lord Randolph, was a 
meteor which flashed across the sky of British 
politics, and then burnt itself out, leaving bebind 
nothing more tangible than a memory. Lord 
Randolph was an inspiration to his son, but their 
relations were far from cordial, and Sir Winston has 
left it on record that he could never open his 
mind to his father. It is true that his “ Lord 
Randolph Churchill” is a masterpiece of prose, and 
that it throws much light upon contemporary 
politics, but it is a saga rather than a biography, 
and as Mr. Mendelssohn does not fail to point out 
it omits a great deal which is to be found in his 
own pages. Indeed, the book is valuable not so 
much as a chronicle of facts as for the light it 


throws upon the outlook of Sir Winston himself, for 
he did not frame his early political career so much 
upon the model of the historical Lord Randolph as 
upon his own interpretation of his father. 


The most important event in Sir Winston’s 
life during the period covered by this present 
volume was his breach with the Conservative 
Party in 1904 over the question of Tariff Reform 
His reasons for ‘‘ crossing the floor ’’ probably went 
far deeper than distaste for the fiscal proposals of 
Joseph Chamberlain, and they were more likely 
to be found in a general dissatisfaction with 
Balfour's leadership akin to that which he was a 
generation later to feel with that of Baldwin. He 
was at this date emphatically a young man in a 
hurry. It is said on very good authority that 
before he took his final decision he consulted 





DAVID LLOYD GEORGE (1863-1945), WHOSE ASSOCIATION 
WITH SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL WAS LONG AND CLOSE. 


Chamberlain himself, who told him that were he in 
Churchill’s position he would do the same thing. 
Yet it is permissible to wonder whether a devotion 
to the principle of Free Trade was, in the light of 
his Budgets when Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
reason or the excuse for his abandonment of the 
Conservative Party. In 1911 Austen Chamberlain 
wrote of him, “It’s curious, by the way, that 
when I met him at Dunrobin in 1902, he asked me 
what I wanted to become. I had just been made 
P.M.G., and I said that since I had known it, I had 
always thought the Admiralty one of the pleasantest 
offices, and the post of First Lord one of the 
proudest positions that any Englishman could 
occupy. Winston pooh-poobed it as a ‘ poor 
ambition.’ ’’ 


Yet, if ambition was his dominant motive, 
it would now seem that he was guilty of a grave 
error of judgement. Had he remained a Conser- 
vative he, not Bonar Law, might have been the 
lertius gaudens whén Walter Long and Austen 
Chamberlain refused to put the party leadership to 
the vote; whereas twenty-nine years were to pass 
before, in very different circumstances, he became 
leader. On the other hand, there was no chance 
of getting to the top in the Liberal Party. Four 
years after Churchill joined it Asquith succeeded 
Campbell-Bannerman, and had it not been for the 
First World War, which no one could have foreseen 
in 1904, he would in all probability have remained 
leader until his death. So, if the Premiership was 
Churchill’s aim, as is suggested by his remark to 
Austen Chamberlain, he ruined his chances of 
attaining it at an early age by this change of 
allegiance. It is surely one of the ironies of history 
that by joining the Liberals he became one of the 
few outstanding First Lords of the Admiralty, and 
thus fulfilled the ‘‘ poor ambition ’’ which he had 
ridiculed: but it is at any rate arguable that had 
he remained a Conservative he might have become 
leader of his party in 1911, and possibly Prime 
Minister in 1916 instead of Lloyd George. 


Incidentally the author is in error when he 
says that Joe Chamberlain “ was on the point of 
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taking the leader 
ship of the shatt- 
ered Tory Party 
from  Balfour’s 
hands’”*» whenhe ¥ 
had his stroke in \ 
1906, for it had 
been settled 
immediately 
after the General 
Election of that 
year that Cham- 
berlain should 
lead the Opposi- 
tion, with Walter 
Long as his 
deputy, until 
such time as the 
ex-Premier 
found a seat 
an event which 
soon occurred 
owing to the resignation in his favour of one 
of the Members for the City of London. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE : MR. PETER 
DE MENDELSSOHN. 


Mr. Peter de Mendelssohn, who was 
born in Munich in 1908, is married, 
has two children and lives in Wimble- 
don. He was on General Eisenhower's 
Combined Staff 1944-45, and was 
Press Adviser to the British Control 
Commission in Berlin from 1945 to 
1948. The second and third volumes 
of “‘ The Age of Churchill’’ will be 
published shortly. 


One of the advantages of looking at English 
politics through foreign eyes is that they are seen 
from a different angle, and Mr. Mendelssohn more 
than once draws attention to developments which 
the native Englishman is inclined to overlook, 
as for example when he says:- 


It is one of the peculiarities of our time that along 
with the coarsening of human conduct in general, there 
is a simultaneous tendency to become more sensitive, 
tetchy, squeamish, and lachrymose. Murderers issue 
writs for slander; tyrants demand consideration for 
their nerves; hangmen complain of pains in the neck. 
Brutality and simpering walk hand in hand; and he 
who calls an atom bomb by its name is admonished to 
mind his manners. This remarkable development has 
not remained without influence upon Parliamentary 
demeanour. ... A Member permitting himself to-day 
the aggressive shafts, sneers, and vitriolic taunts which 





FAMOUS FATHER OF A FAMOUS SON: LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL (1849-1895), WHOSE POLITICAL LIFE WAS SIR 
WINSTON’S CHIEF INSPIRATION. 

The illustrations from the book “ The Age of Churchill, Vol. I,” are 
reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Thames and Hudson. 


the Chamber of 1900 accepted from Lloyd George or 
Churchill as being well within the rules of the game 
would be incessantly called to order by the Speaker and 
asked to withdraw and apologize. 


The author also draws attention to another 
interesting fact, namely, Sir Winston’s disregard for 
the Empire. He never visited India or South-East 
Asia after he left the Army at the age of twenty-four, 
and he never returned to South Africa after the 
Boer War. He visited the United States many 
times, but it never seems to have occurred to him 
to go to Australia or New Zealand. Mr. Mendels- 
sohn is fully justified in describing this attitude as 
“ odd,’’ and it may even explain some of the lost 
opportunities of the Conservative Party of recent 
years. 








*“ The Age of Churchill, Vol. I: Heritage and Adven- 
ture, 1874-1911." By Peter de Mendelssohn. Illustrated. 
(Thames and Hudson; 42s.) 
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| ARCH HVOLOGICAL SECTION 2063. | 


THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT AT 
KNOSSOS: NEW LIGHT ON THE START 
OF HUMAN OCCUPATION IN CRETE. 


By JOHN EVANS, Prof. of Prehistoric European Archeology, London University. 


In our issue of July 8, 1961, Professor Evans described the sounding of the 
Neolithic levels below the Central Court of the Palace at Knossos which was 
begun in 1957 and continued in the following years. Here he goes on to describe 


|= deep sounding of the Neolithic levels at Knossos, undertaken 
under the auspices of the British School at Athens, and already 
reported on in The Illustrated London News for July 8, 1961, was con- 
cluded in the summer of 1960. The excavation of the lowest levels of 
this massive deposit, over 7 metres thick, below the Central Court of the 
Minoan Palace, has given us a fascinating, and in many ways surprising, 
insight into the beginnings of settlement on the site. In 1959 we reached 
bedrock, but only in a very small area, too small to give us any real 
idea of the character of the deposit in the lowest levels. This season, 
therefore, the main task was the exploration of the Early Neolithic 
deposits in the two southern squares of the sounding. The northern 
part of the area, which produced the big Middle Neolithic house excavated 
in earlier seasons, was not continued for lack of time, but by joining 
up the two remaining squares we were able to clear an area 11 m. by 5 m. 
down to the rock. We began by clearing the western part of this area FIG. 1. THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT ON BEDROCK SHOWING THE NUMEROUS PITS AND POSTHOLES 
down to the level of the Early PROBABLY THE CAMP SITE OF THE FIRST SETTLERS AT KNOSSOS. 
Neolithic room found in the 
south-west square in the previous 
season. At first there was little 
in the way of architectural 
remains here, apart from a series 
of small rectangular enclosures, 
perhaps pens for animals, or 
working areas (one of them con- 
tained a cooking hole). We did, 
however, obtain from these levels 
a remarkable series of small 
stylised figurines (or amulets) of 
stone, and in one case of shell, 
representing standing human 

. Quite apart from the 
different material used to make 
them, these figurines differed 
completely in style from the 
pottery ones so abundant in the 
Middle and Late Neolithic levels 
(though there are some rather 
similar examples found by Sir 
Arthur Evans in his excavations 





elementary rendering of the 

human form they are in striking 

contrast to the accomplished 

marble figurine found in the 

previous year at the very bottom 

of the deposit. Other interesting FIG. 4 A HOUSE WHICH APPEARS TO HAVE BEEN REBUILT SEVERAL FIG. §. THE WESTERN WALL OF THE HOUSE SEEN IN FIG. 4. BELOW THE 
[Continued below, right. TIMES. IT HAS A DAIS AND A DOOR PARTIALLY BLOCKED WITH WORN-OUT BOTTOM OF THE WALL, IN THE BLACK DEPOSIT, TWO CHILD BURIAL‘ 

QUERNS OR HAND-MILLS AT THE WESTERN END WERE FOUND. 





Continued.) anthropomorphic figurines found this year were part of 
male figure in clay, which came from a Middle Neolithic level, and 4 
female one, also of clay, which came from one of the lowest levels, 
and is again quite different in style from the ones in the Middle and Lat’ | 
Neolithic levels. The Early Neolithic deposits are very thick (over 
metres), and they can be divided, on the grounds of changing potte: 
styles, into two periods, E.N.I and E.N.II. The Early Neolithic hous: 
remains recovered last year were in the E.N.I levels, only just over 
metre above bedrock. When we reached this level in the western pa 
of the area, we found another room of this house, parallel to the firs 
and apparently opening on to the same courtyard to the north (Fig. 8 
This room also had cooking holes in the floor, but there 

area walled off at one point which had a baked clay a 
have been used for cooking. It was when we began to go below th 
level of this house that the real surprises of the season began. Up ti! 
then the houses had all been constructed in the orthodox way of pis’ 
mud set on a stone foundation. We had become familiar with this } 
method of construction throughout many metres of deposit, so that i 
was a considerable shock when we unearthed, in the remaining metr« 
the remains of a series of houses made of well-fired mud-brick! Th 
uniform khaki colour of the deposit suddenly gave way to a dazzlin, 
display of rainbow tints, since it was largely composed of the debri 
of broken bricks, which had been burnt to a variety of bright colours 
orange, red, brown, etc. Why was this traditional style of building 
suddenly dropped by the inhabitants? Did they just discover that 
reasonably durable houses could be made for the dry climate of lowland 
Crete without the trouble of baking bricks, or was there some othef 
reason? We can only guess. One of these brick houses contained 
the remains of what seem to have been two rectangular brick ovens 
(Fig. 3), while another (Figs. 4 and 5), which appeared to have bee" 
rebuilt several times, had a raised dais at one end, and (Continued above, righ! 


(Left.) FIG. AN EARLY NEOLITHIC HOUSE OF PISE PARTLY UNCOVERED IN EARLIEF 
EXCAVATIONS. IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE NEWLY-REVEALED WESTERN ROOM. 





FIG.2. A BRICK WITH THE CLEAR HOOF-PRINTS OF A GOAT WHICH HAD STEPPED ON IT BEFORE 
IT WAS FIRED: FOUND IN THE DISMANTLING OF THE HOUSE IN FIG. 4. 


Continued.| a door which was subsequently blocked. When this house was 
dismantled, we found on one brick the clear hoof-prints of a contemporary 
goat, which had evidently stepped on it as it lay waiting to be fired ! (Fig. 2). 
The bricks in this house were evidently made to a more or less standard size. 
A final surprise still awaited us when we had worked through these levels of 
mud-brick houses. Below the remains of the re-modelled house, between it 
and bedrock, there was a thin blackish stratum of habitation refuse without 
any architectural remains at all, but riddled with pits and postholes going 
down into bedrock (Fig. 1). Evidently the first settlers at Knossos had estab- 
lished a large camp-site there before they had begun to build a permanent 
settlement. They may have had a hard time of it at first, for in the black 
deposit, below the earliest buildings, we found that they had buried a number 
of children, all probably under eight years of age, and the youngest an unborn 
foetus. These childrén’s bodies had been laid in a crouched [Continued below. 


FIG. 7. THE CHILD'S BODY AFTER THE OVAL STONE IN FIG. 6 HAD BEEN REMOVED. THIS SHOWS 
STAGE I OF THE EXCAVATION. 


Continued.| than it afterwards became. If the slightly varying orientations of 
the mud-brick houses in the Central Court area are anything to go by, it was 
probably less rigidly organised, too. Where did the earliest settlers come from ? 
No earlier remains, probably none as early, are known elsewhere in Crete up 
to now, and we may be dealing with some of the original colonisers of the 
island. The closest affinities of the pottery and other equipment seem to be 
with some of the early inhabitants of western Asia Minor (as Sir Arthur Evans 
originally suggested), so perhaps our earliest Knossians sailed in from the 
north-east, lighting by chance on the low hill of Kephala as a suitable spot for 
settlement, and in so doing determined the momentous destiny of Knossos. 
The excavations described above and in the previous article were part of a larger 
plan of excavations being carried out on the site by the British School at Athens. 
I am grateful to the School, and to .its Director, Mr. Sinclair Hood, for the 
invitation to undertake them, and for support throughout the work, as also 
OW THE 


to the Greek authorities for their co-operation. Though necessarily limited in 
BURIAL‘ FIG. 6. A CHILD’S GRAVE IN A ROCK-CUT PIT, BEFORE IT WAS OPENED, WITH THE OVAL STONE scope for many reasons, they have added greatly to our understanding of this 
. ment of the site, and we may expect that they will add even more as the study 
Continued.| position in shallow graves scooped in the refuse (Fig. 5), of tho natura’ pooceets. 
forming a straggling row, though sometimes one body lay just above 
another. One only, buried some way from the others, was in a small 
pit cut in the rock and sealed with an oval stone (Figs. 6 and 7). It 
was a pitiful little cemetery, the more striking since these are the only 
human remains ever found in the Neolithic settlement at Knossos, the 
dead being normally buried somewhere outside. Remains of carbonised 
grain were found in a circular area delimited by a ring of oaken stakes 
(one of which survived to provide us with a splendid sample for C14 
dating purposes). The many hand-mills found in the earliest levels 
(and sometimes, when worn out, mixed with the bricks as building 
material) testify to the activity of the women in turning it into flour, 
whilst bones of domestic animals are also common in the lowest levels. 
Other interesting finds in these levels are two bone spatulz, similar to 
examples known from early contexts in Asia Minor and elsewhere (but 
not found in the later levels at Knossos), and some small fragments of 
the copper ores azurite and malachite, which must certainly have been 
brought to Crete from abroad, but probably for their colouring properties 
rather than for their copper content. Pottery became very rare, almost 
non-existent, in the lowest levels, which seems to show that it took 
some little time to organise production on the new site. When it does 
begin to appear it is quite sophisticated, and obviously the heir of a well- 
established tradition developed elsewhere. A test trench dug in this 
season just to the north of the Minoan Palace gave us more information 
ee > Snes ae gs Se ee ee eS 
we can justly call it, since it must have covered at least 11 acres). 
of houses of the M.N. and E.N.II phases were found, as ae 
were oriented in exactly the same directions as those of the houses found 
under the Central Court. This seems to imply that there was a fairly rigid 
overall town-planning in these phases. No real E.N.I. level was found 
here, so that the first settlement was probably smaller [Continued above, right. 


(Right.) FIG. 9. ONE OF THE CHILD BURIALS. WHEN THE FLESH DECAYED, THE CAVITY 
WAS FILLED UP WITH BRICK DEBRIS, THUS PRESERVING THE CORPSE’S OUTLINE. 
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TEST FOR ARMY CADETS; THE FINAL TEST; AND OTHER NEWS ITEMS. 


SAILS OFF WHALE ISLAND: THE SCENE ON AUGUST 22 AS CADET DINGHIES BATTLE WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH 
CHOPPY WATER DURING A RACE. IT WAS ROYAL NAVY CADET SAILING WEEK, WHICH WAS TAKING PLACE AT H.M.S 
EXCELLENT, WHALE ISLAND, PORTSMOUTH 


THE TROPIC OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT: ONE OF THE TWO RUSSIAN A FAREWELL INNINGS THAT HELPED TO SAVE ENGLAND FROM DEFEAT IN THE FINAL TEST MATCH AGAINST 

ARCTIC SURVEY VESSELS—-WOODEN THREE-MASTED SCHOONERS—WHICH AUSTRALIA: RAMAN SUBBA ROW (LEFT)—137 NOT OUT. 

ANCHORED HERE ON THEIR WAY TO SOUTHAMPTON ON AUGUST 23. THE R. Subba Row, seen here with K. Barrington, leaving for the luncheon interval during England's second 
innings, went on to make 137 in his final test match. He is retiring at the end of the season. Barrington 


SECOND RUSSIAN SCHOONER WAS THE MERIDIAN. 
made 83. But although the match was drawn, Australia won the Ashes by two matches to one. 


POS 


THE CAR IN WHICH TWO PEOPLE WERE SHOT BY A HITCH-HIKER: THE MORRIS MINOR WHOSE AN ENGINE ON BENDED KNEES: THE SCENE AT LONGMORE CAMP, IN HAMPSHIRE, AS 
OCCUPANTS WERE LATER FOUND BY THE ROADWAY. SCHOOLBOYS FROM COMBINED CADET FORCES RIGHT A DERAILED ENGINE. : 
On Rage PS ab ten tho aan Gan coed on a cked up a hitch-hiker The derailing of an engine and two w ons is the final attraction of a course run by the 
near at about 9.30 p.m. The man then terrorised them a gun and made the Army to teach boys about railways. The thirteen : = 
man drive for five hours before killing him near Bedford and seriously wounding the woman. eighteen—had the task of restoring the engine and wagons on to the rails. 
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THE 22ND F ARNBOROUGH DISPLAY—SEPT. 4-10. 


SPECIAL SECTION. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY: A BACKGROUND TO THE 


1961 FARNBOROUGH AIR SHOW. 


By EDWARD BOWYER, C.B.E., Director and Chief Executive, the Society of British Aircraft Constructors, Ltd. 


" Wwe permitting,’ Thursday, Septem- 
ber 7, will be an historic date in the 
history of the S.B.A.C. Displays. That afternoon 
the Society’s guests will watch the hundredth 
flying programme to be presented since the first 
at Hendon in 1932. In recent years each display 
has comprised seven flying programmes. Going 
back to 1932, one day sufficed, but over the years 
the demonstrations were extended to three, four 
and subsequently seven days as the S.B.A.C. 
Display grew in stature to become the leading 
fixture in the aviation calendar. The record 
favours reaching the century on the due date; 
only one flying programme since the first display 
at Hendon has been cancelled—in 1951 when a 
40-45 m.p.h. wind blowing directly across the run- 
way made take-off and landing, in the opinion of 
the Flying Control Committee, too dangerous. 

One hundred flying programmes will be a 
record not nearly approached by any other 
organisation in the world—including all the 
national Air Forces. It is one of which we are 
proud. What shall we see at the 
200th Display which could take 
place fifteen years hence ? 

This year’s show will be the 
first at which the new “ shape ”’ of 
the British Aircraft Industry will 
be fully recognisable. Progress of 
recent months has gone far towards 
completion of the merging process 
within the industry which has 
been going on since the war. In 
1939 there were 30 aircraft manu- 
facturing companies and 16 aero- 
engine companies in Great Britain. 
Twenty years later there were 24 
aircraft and 6 aero-engine com- 
panies, of which 17 were in groups 
of two or more. Between 1957 
and 1959 no fewer than 13 com- 
panies were concerned in mergers 
or amalgamations of one sort or 
another. 

In the closing days of 1959 
and the early weeks of 1960, the 
Hawker Siddeley Group, formed 
in 1935, acquired three more com- 
panies or groups of companies; 
the second big fixed-wing aircraft 
manufacturing group, British 
Aircraft Corporation, was formed, 
and the rotating-wing aircraft com- 
pany, Westland Aircraft, absorbed 
the helicopter interests of the three other U.K. 
companies in the helicopter field. Towards the end 
of the year, British Executive and General Aviation 

~a light/ executive aircraft manufacturing group— 
was created. Only a few weeks ago, a new com- 
pany, formed jointly by Rolls-Royce and D. Napier 
and Son, and called Napier Aero-Engines, came 
into being. 

The grouping of smaller companies into large 
units has been a steady process since the war- 
and not only in the Aircraft Industry. The 
accelerating march of technological advance and 
the rising cost of the inevitably complex finished 
product threatened to tax the technical and 
financial resources of small companies almost to 
breaking point, and to-day, while there are still 
a number of smaller companies in the Aircraft 
Industry, they tend to specialise in one field or 
another. Parenthetically, even in this age of big 
units, there is always room for the specialist 
*‘ little un ”’ | 

Already the fruits of the re-groupings are 
becoming clearly apparent in such fields as 
technical and production effort and after-sales 
service to the industry’s important customers 
overseas. They are enabling greater engineering 
strength to be concentrated on a given project 
and are stimulating planning on much broader 
lines in the introduction of new plant and equip- 
ment, in research and development, and in indus- 
trial education and training. Many who were 
sceptical about the wisdom of the 1959-60 mergers 
and who still have mental reservations about the 
way in which they were brought about, now agree 





MR. EDWARD CYRIL BOWYER, C.B.E., THE 

AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE ON THE BRITISH AIR- 

CRAFT INDUSTRY, AND THE DIRECTOR AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF S.B.A-C. 


that the harnessing of brains and resources has 
strengthened the industry to an extent which 
places it more favourably in position for the grim 
sales battles abroad which lie ahead during the 
1960's and after. Moreover, as a result, Industry 
and Government are moving closer together and 
are developing a deeper understanding of each 
other's problems. This is a most important 
development and one which promises to lead to 
more effective planning of future civil and military 
aviation requirements; to further development of 
the home market; to effective support of the 
Industry’s interests abroad, particularly in Europe; 
to quick decisions and their firm implementation. 
So far, then, the re-shaping goes well. Much 
remains to be done. Large industrial mergers take 
time to settle down and the full benefits may not 
be apparent for some years yet. There may well 
be further rationalisation, though this may be 
largely within rather than between the groups. 
Boardroom forward thinking in the Industry is 
concerned more and more with the exciting but 


tantalising subject of increased co-operation with 
continental Europe. Over the years since the war, 
hundreds of licence agreements between companies 
in the U.K. industry and companies in France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium and Holland have brought 
about a broadening flow of collaboration, and 
understanding of differing engineering standards 
and of the problems of the inch and the centimetre, 
and pound and the kilogramme. More recently, 
much more closely woven methods of collaboration 
have emerged, embracing co-operation in design 
and development as well as production and leading 
to true international manufacture. The islanders 
are becoming Continent-minded, with an eye on 
N.A.T.O. business, naturally, but also because 
they are convinced that the competition of the 
American and Soviet giants—both of whom believe 
profoundly in the Aircraft Industry as a major 
instrument of national policy—can only be 
realistically and effectively met by a getting 
together of the Europeans. Equally, the U.K. 
industry has long-established and fruitful ties with 
the U.S.A. industry, and these must, and will, 
remain prized; nevertheless, the establishment of 
a powerful “ third force ’’ in world aircraft manu- 
facture seems to many of us an essential con- 
comitant of future prosperity and a happening of 
which in all probability our American friends 
would approve. 

In my opinion, therefore, the rewards of co- 
operation with Europe can be great. Difficulties, 
and great ones, there will be to overcome, but, 
given the determination and goodwill which are 
already there, we shall succeed. 





THE HON. GEORGE NELSON, MANAGING DIREC- 
TOR OF THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH perhaps, the new shape of the 

AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS, LTD. 


This issue of The Illustrated London News spot- 
lights two important aspects of the Industry’s 
work: airlines and their equipment, and light/ 
executive aircraft. 

Our success in the airliner field has been 
substantial in recent years. More than 750 of the 
turbo-prop and jet airliners in service or on order 
in the world, excluding the Sino-Soviet bloc, are 
British. More than 1100 airliners in service or on 
order are or will be British-powered. This achieve- 
ment may well be continued, and perhaps sur- 
passed, by the new generation of airliners at 
present under construction, including the VC ro, 
the BAC 111 and 107 and the Trident, the 748 
and the Argosy. The competition they must face 
is severe, but not daunting, and these aircraft will 
assuredly follow the Viscount, Comet and Britannia 
in becoming familiar sights along the air routes. 

The formation of British Executive and 
General Aviation to build light and executive air- 
craft was planned to regain for the United King- 
dom the leading position she once held in the 
manufacture of light aircraft. 
Already the BEAGLE team has 
shown commendable drive and 
enthusiasm in producing two new 
aircraft within the space of a few 
months. One of these, the execu- 
tive Beagle B. 206, will be “ un- 
veiled ’’ at the Display. 

The 1961 Display will be the 
biggest that the Society has staged. 
While the range of aircraft on 
view—civil, military and research 
—will contain a sprinkling of 
prototypes, the majority will be 
production products for which 
orders can be placed and wel- 
comed. The research aircraft 
promise interesting guidance about 
main lines of progress now actively 
engaging the thoughts of our chief 
designers. 

The exhibition building, for 
many people the focal-point of 
the display landscape, has again 
been enlarged, this time by 
5000 sq.ft., to cover more than 
130,000 sq. ft. and providing 
space for a highest ever number 
of nearly 400 stands. Here, 


British Aircraft Industry is most 
immediately evident in the large 
consolidated stands of the new main groups. 

Participation of the Fighting Services in the 
flying programme is larger than ever before. The 
Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal Air Force 
are all there, and the Army for the first time, as 
aviators. 

In 1960 we welcomed on our private days 
a record number of important air-minded and 
air-influential overseas guests to the Display. 
This year this record may well be surpassed. 
They are the people for whom the Show is 
primarily staged. They have visited us year 
by year to see the goods in the British aerial 
shop-window and their attendance at this ‘‘ world 
meeting-place of aviation,’’ to quote the words 
of the head of one of the world’s greatest 
foreign airlines—is the major tribute to our 
success. 

I have said ‘‘ British shop window.”’ Will the 
closer European co-operation, of which I have 
already written, lead to changes in the strictly 
national face of the make-up of our Displays ? 
Each year we review our Display policy in the 
light of circumstances. More at the moment 
I cannot say, because, not having the gift of 
prophecy, I do not know. Certainly, up to the 
present, our Displays have been highly successful 
trade fairs of the British Aircraft Industry's 
products and a vital link in our export trade effort. 
And that is an effort which has earned this country 
more than {1200 millions im overseas currency 
since the war and is currently earning at an annual 
rate of more than {160 millions—approximately 
£300 a minute, day and night. 
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LOOKING AHEAD: FARNBOROUGH THIS YEAR OR ELSE IN THE FUTURE. 





FOR SOME TIME A FAVOURITE AT FARNBOROUGH: THE DISTINCTIVE AND GRACEFUL AVRO 
VULCAN B MK. 2—A LATE VERSION OF THIS BOMBER. 









A SMALL SINGLE-SEAT VERTICAL/SHORT TAKE-OFF AND LANDING STRIKE AIRCRAFT: THE . 
HAWKER P.1127, POWERED BY A BRISTOL SIDDELEY 85.53 TURBOJET. . 











BUILT UNDER CONTRACT FROM THE MINISTRY OF AVIATION: THE BRISTOL TYPE 188 
HIGH-SPEED RESEARCH AIRCRAFT—A SINGLE-SEATER. 
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ANOTHER WELL-KNOWN PERFORMER AT FARNBOROUGH: THE HANDLEY PAGE VICTOR B 
MK. 2, WITH ITS SO-CALLED CRESCENT WING, AND HIGH TAIL. 





A SMALL-SCALE MODEL OF THE HANDLEY PAGE 117 PROJECTED ALL-WING 900-SEAT AIRLINER, 
CLAIMED TO BE CAPABLE OF CUTTING TRANSATLANTIC FARES BY 39 PER CENT. WHETHER 
A PROTOTYPE WILL BE BUILT DEPENDS ON THE INTEREST SHOWN. 


. . . é cn engines which each have a thrust of 20,000 Ib., thus making the Vulcan one 
flying display to be presented by the Society of British Aircraft Constructors of the most powerful four-engined aircraft in the world. Civil airliners taking 
since 1932. The public will be admitted on the last three days—September 8-10. part in the display will include the Handley Page Dart Herald (see colour 
the new aircraft on display will be three made by B.E.A.G.L.E., a page iv), the Comet 4¢ and the Avro 748. At the time of going to press it 
j i exist at the time of last year’s Farnborough, and one of was still uncertain whether two new aircraft, the Handley Page 115 delta 
i on a colour page in this issue. The Vulcan 2 research aircraft and the Hawker P.1127, would appear at Farnborough this 
shown above will this year be powered by four Bristol Siddeley Olympus year. Other aircraft at Farnborough appear on following pages. 
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BLUE DIAMOND IN THE SKY: ONE OF THE PERFECT FORMATIONS FAULTLESSLY CARRIED OUT BY R.A.F. FIGHTER COMMAND’S NEW LEADING AEROBATIC TEAM. 








MEMBERS OF NO. 92 SQUADRON ON THE TARMAC WITH OF THEIR BLUE HUNTERS AND THEIR GROUND CREW, AND LED BY SQUADRON LEADER BRIAN MERCER, A.F.C. 
THE BRILLIANT SHOWMEN OF THE FARNBOROUGH AIR SHOW: NO. 92 SQUADRON, THE “ BLUE DIAMONDS.” 


For many years the display by Fighter Command’s leading aerobatic 
team has been the most spectacular feature of Farnborough. For the 
past four years this function has been performed by the celebrated 
No. 111 Squadron (“ Black Arrows ’’) of wartime fame. But this year, 
now that the “ Black Arrows” are being equipped with Lightnings, 
the aerobatic responsibilities have been taken over by another cele- 
brated squadron, the ‘‘ Blue Diamonds,’’ otherwise known as No. 92 
Squadron, who flew Spitfires in the Battle of Britain. The “ Blue 


Diamonds,” with their Hunters, have perfected a number of subtle 
and different formations, each one of which demands the highest degree 
of timing, nerve and proficiency. They are shown here flying as a team 
of sixteen, as they will perform at Farnborough, but they frequently 
perform with fewer numbers. Each aircraft is painted blue, with white 
flash-lines and wing-tips, and as they fly by at a steady 450 m.p.h., 
making a perfect diamond, barely 4 ft. separate one aircraft from 
another. They are worthy successors to the “ Black Arrows.” 
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SOLDIERS IN THE SKY: THE ARMY AIR CORPS IN THE FARNBOROUGH SHOW. 





A TURBINE-DRIVEN HELICOPTER WITH AN ARMY PILOT: THE S.E. 3130 ALOUETTE I! 
A LARGE AND HIGHLY ADAPTABLE MACHINE WHICH CAN SEAT FIVE 





READY FOR TAKE-OFF: AN AUSTER MK. 9, A POPULAR AIRCRAFT WITH THE BRITISH ARMY 
SINCE 1955—AN OBSERVATION AND COMMUNICATIONS AIRCRAFT 





FLYING FROM THE ARMY AIR CORPS CENTRE AT MIDDLE WALLOP: THREE CHIPMUNKS IN FORMATION, 
SEATING TWO IN EACH AIRCRAFT. 


There are probably few people who realise that the British Army has its own 
pilots and its own aircraft; yet anyone visiting Farnborough this year will be 
able to witness a display by the Army Air Corps which will demonstrate some 
of the functions of this branch of the Army. These are numerous, and vary 
from spotting and pin-pointing enemy positions, to reconnaissance and mapping 
work and artillery observation. Their history really starts just before the 
Second World War, when trials were carried out at Larkhill to see whether it 


LONDON NEWS 


A SCOUT HELICOPTER FLYING OVER THE MIDDLE WALLOP BASE. THIS AIRCRAFT HAS A TURBINE 
ENGINE AND IS COMING INTO SERVICE IN MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





THE ARMY KEEPING WATCH FROM ABOVE: A DHC-2 BEAVER, WHICH CAN SEAT UP TO SEVEN, 


AND BE USED FOR LIAISON, AMBULANCE DUTIES AND MANY OTHERS PURPOSES 


HOVERING A FEW FEET ABOVE THE GROUND: A SKEETER 12 HELICOPTER NOW 
IN SERVICE WITH THE ARMY AIR CORPS IN EUROPE. IT IS PISTON-ENGINED 


was useful to have observers operating from the air. Twelve Air Observation 
Posts operated during the war, and were disbanded shortly after hostilities 
ceased. These army aircraft also performed many useful tasks other than the 
observation of fire, and it was to continue these tasks that in 1950 Liaison 
Flights and No. 1 Independent Squadron were formed. Then in 1957 
the Corps itself was formed, which now maintains a very strong liaison with 
the R.A.F. Almost all the servicing is now carried out by R.E.M.E. 
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recently inherited 
some landed pro- 
perty -and a fine 
house but very little 
money to go with 
it. It is a beautiful 











place and he, and 





his wife decided to 
live in it although it would be a great strain on 
their resources. The formal garden is small and 
manageable without paid help, but it is extended by 
about ten acres of trees, mostly oak, too densely 
planted to constitute a park, and too thinly planted 
to be forest. It is a curious fact of our economy 
that if you want to buy timber it is fabulously 
dear, but when you come to sell it, it is worthless: 
the few trees cut from my friend’s plantation to 
give the rest a better chance to make good timber 
thirty or forty years hence, did, however, make a 
small fund with which my friend proposed to 
‘“‘ garden ’’ the plantation and he asked me to go 
and see the place and advise him on what flowering 
shrubs and trees he could plant in small clearings 
and beside the main path through 
the wood. 


The trees for such a purpose 
must not grow too big; and they 
must be such as will ‘do’ 
when surrounded by other trees. 
It is, of course, useless to 
plant any kind of flowering tree 
without any outlet to the light 
of the sky at all. But in any 
but conifer woods planted for 
industrial purposes to make a 
great deal of tall timber as 
quickly as possible, there are 
breaks in the canopy of leaves 
formed by the established hard- 
wood species, a sort of skylight 
in the leaves; and several kinds 
of flowering trees, set under 
these openings, will grow very 
well. Part of my friend’s prob- 
lem was solved with varieties 
of Camellia japonica but I do 
not want to discuss them here. 
What did occur to me when 
we were dealing with this job 
was that several of the flowering 
trees we discussed fulfilled not 
only the conditions set by his 
case, but also those of the man 
with a small or medium-sized 
garden who wants to have flowers 
over his head as well as under 
his feet. 


A tree of curious beauty which should be 
much more widely planted in England and might 
well be used as a street tree in southern towns, is 
Cercis siliquastrum, the Judas Tree. It is a 
leguminous plant and the genus includes six other 
species which need not detain us as they are either 
inferior in beauty or not hardy. The name is 
misleading: the tree was introduced to the north 
side of the Mediterranean in the 16th century or 
earlier, from Palestine where it is native among 
other places, and was named Arbre de Judée, 
Tree of Judza; this somehow got itself corrupted 
to Judas Tree, perhaps by way of Jewish Tree.* 
In time a Judas Tree will attain 40 ft. and I have 
seen fine stands of it even taller among deciduous 
hardwoods in south-western France. But as a 
rule and in any case for many years it is smaller, 
and has a shrubby rather than an arboreal habit. 
The wood is grey speckled with lighter colour, and 
the young foliage bronzed. The mature foliage is 
glaucous so that the blueish tinge is in pleasant 
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SMALL GARDEN TREES. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 





contrast with other foliage as the shape of the 
leaves is also, for these are heart-shaped, rather like 


apricot leaves. In fact, at a quick glance, it is 
possible to mistake a shrubby Judas Tree for an 
apricot bush. 


It is, however, in May that the great beauty of 
the tree appears. Once the tree has begun to 
flower, which it does not do until it has reached 
seven or eight years of age, it soon becomes 
almost covered, in May, with clusters of purplish 
rose-pink pea-flowers on stalks so short that they 
are not noticed. And when I say covered I mean 
covered: branches young and old, and even the 
trunk of the tree, seem suddenly to sprout flowers 
in the most singular way until the whole tree is 
closely dressed in colour. Judas Trees are lime- 
tolerant, like a good fat loam, and must be planted 
in full sun. Never buy a tree more than a foot 
or 18 ins. tall: older plants die if moved. You can 





“CLUSTERS OF PURPLISH ROSE-PINK PEA-FLOWERS ON STALKS SO SHORT THEY ARE NOT 
NOTICED”: THE BLOSSOM OF THE JUDAS TREE, CERCIS SILIQUASTRUM, WHICH EDWARD HYAMS 
THINKS SHOULD BE MUCH MORE WIDELY PLANTED IN ENGLAND. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


propagate more trees from seed, which germinates 
easily; and, very occasionally, from suckers 
produced while the tree is still young. There 
is a white-flowered variety, C. siliquastrum var. 
album, but I cannot find it listed in any nursery 
catalogue and I have hitherto failed to buy 
a specimen. 


For general purposes the most interesting of the 
lovely eucryphia family is the one known to those 
who believe it to be a variety of E. glutinosa as 
E.. glutinosa var. ‘‘ Nymansay,”’ and to those who 
accept that it is a natural cross between E. glutinosa 
and E. cordifolia, as E. nymansensis. It is an 
evergreen tree and although it may well be 
capable of growing to 50 or 60 ft. if one parent really 
is E. cordifolia, it does not in practice grow to 
anything like that height. It is an evergreen, it is 
fairly hardy and whereas E. glutinosa is a lime- 
hater, E. nymansensis tolerates chalk and in fact 
was first flowered by Sir Frederick Stern in his 


famous chalk gar- 
den of Highdown 
The _ stiff, hand- 
some pinate leaves 
always look bright 
and fresh. In flower, 
a good specimen of 
this tree is breath- 
taking, for the pure 














white flowers with 

their great boss of yellow-anthered stamens are 
well over 2 ins. in diameter and of a thick, waxy 
substance; moreover on a good specimen they are 
very numerous. Propagation is by cuttings or 
layers, but seeds are sometimes produced and 
in favourable conditions self-sown seedlings may 
be found. In fact this is the origin of the Nymansay 
species. 


No myrtle is, alas, perfectly hardy in England; 
they are none the less worth planting, for even 
if cut down by a severe frost they shoot up again and 
I known one very fine M. communis tree, a glorious 
sight in flower, which has been cut down and has 
re-grown no less than three times. M. luma, 
which comes from Chile, is no 
hardier and it may even be less 
hardy, but it is well worth plant- 
ing in the mild south-west and 
elsewhere against a wall, although 
even on a wall the species has 
been killed by frost at Kew. 
Some readers may recall that 
I published on this page a photo- 
graph of an M. luma growing in 
Cork which was about twice as 
tall as the books say it can grow; 
however, it does not as a rule 
exceed 25 ft., making a spreading 
dark evergreen which flowers in 
late summer when it turns almost 
white with the great number of 
flowers. In suitable climates the 
seeds germinate freely and seed- 
lings appear all over the place. 
If you can keep the tree alive 
into old age the trunk and older 
branches become one of its 
beauties, for the bark then turns 
a rich cinnamon brown. In my 
view the best way to plant this 
species is in a small glade open 
to the south but surrounded on 
all other sides by trees larger 
than itself. Or, in town, in a 
courtyard protected by buildings 
from the coldest quarters. 


All the magnolias are beautiful 
but for me the most beautiful are 
those with pendent flowers. It is all very well to 
rave over the beauty of M.campbelli and wait thirty 
years for the flowers, but you cannot see them unless 
you have a tall tower handy so as to climb up and 
look down on the tree. Of those with more or less 
pendulous flowers, M. wilsonit makes a small, tidy 
tree about 20 ft. tall, deciduous, flowering at ten or 
twelve years old, the flowers 4-in. hanging cup¥ of 
white petals with crimson stamens. There is a 
very lovely specimen of this tree at Stourhead and 
though it is not very easy to establish it is worth 
repeated efforts and every care. I have found that 
young plants of M. wilsonii which look sickly will 
quickly recover if screened against wind until they 
are established; im any case this species greatly 
dislikes a windy site. 





* I think this derivation more probable than the commonly 
received one that it was’ supposed to be the tree from which 
Judas hanged himself. C. siliqguastrum cannot be recom- 
mended to would-be suicides. 








A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


|= gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abfoad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
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A MAGNIFICENT ASSEMBLY OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS: WORKS 


(Left.) 

“CASTOR AND POL- 
LUX CARRYING OFF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF 
LEUKIPPOSS,” BY SIR 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
(1599-1641): A 


“ST. CATHARINE 
WITH SAINTS JEROME, 
GEORGE, SEBASTIAN 
AND TWO OTHER 


A SERIES OF EIGHT 
DRAWINGS, WITH THE 
SAINTS PROBABLY 
TURNING IN ADORA- 
TION OF THE VIRGIN. 
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“ PORTRAIT OF INIGO JONES ": ANOTHER OF THE DRAWINGS “ A TREE-TRUNK AND BRAMBLES,” BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS “STUDY OF TWO FRANCISCAN FRIARS,” ALSO BY 
BY VAN DYCK, OF WHICH THERE ARE NINE IN THE CURRENT (1577-1640): WITH AN INSCRIPTION PROBABLY IN RUBENS’ OWN SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 
EXHIBITION. (Black chalk: 9} by 7} ins.) HAND. (Chalks, pen and ink, with colour: 18} by 11} ins.) (Chalks on grey paper: 22 by 15% ins.) 





“ HORATIUS COCLES KEEPING THE BRIDGE ": A DRAMATIC RENDERING OF A FAMOUS LEGENDARY 
INCIDENT, BY VAN DYCK, PROBABLY DURING THE PERIOD OF HIS COLLABORATION WITH 
RUBENS. (Pen, ink and wash: 7] by 12 ins.) 


“ THREE NUDE MEN SPRAWLING ON THE GROUND IN ATTITUDES OF TERROR,” BY RAPHAEL 
(1483-1520): ONE OF A SERIES. OTHERS ARE AT WINDSOR, THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM AND 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. (Black chalk: 9} by 14) ins.) 





Just under a hundred fine drawings from the Chatsworth Collection are at present | further opportunity to appreciate this, and includes quite a few of the lesser-known | 
on view in the City Art Gallery, Manchester, until September 10. This great | drawings, as well as those which have already become famous in books and other 
collection, part of which is now in Manchester, is, of course, one of the great | exhibitions. Some, in fact, have never been shown publicly before. The man | ' 
storehouses of Old Masters in Great Britain, and from this treasury a considerable | responsible for gathering these drawings together was William Cavendish, Second| ~ 
number of exhibitions have been drawn over the past century. Readers may | Duke of Devonshire (1664-1729), who acquired drawings from several English | 
also remember that in 1949 the Arts Council put on an exhibition which revealed | collections, including that of Sir Peter Lely. Probab! the most valuable part of | 
the full richness of this collection; and now this present exhibition provides a | the Chatsworth Collection, though, came from a Dui collection which had been | | 
These drawings from the Devonshire Collection at Chatsworth are reproduced by 
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FROM CHATSWORTH LENT FOR AN EXHIBITION IN MANCHESTER. 
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“A VIEW OF TOUL,” BY JACQUES CALLOT (1502-1635): FORMERLY ATTRIBUTED TO SILVESTRE. (Pen and ink: 9} by 272 ins.) 











Per" 


“ VIEW OF HOUTEWAEL,” BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669): WITH THE CHARACTERISTIC “ UNFINISHED LANDSCAPE WITH TREES ": ANOTHER OF THE VAN DYCKS—ONE OF HIS MORE 
NERVOUS, HEAVY BRUSHSTROKES. (Pen, ink wash with white: 44) by 74 ins.) UNFAMILIAR LANDSCAPE STUDIES. (Pen, ink and water-colour: 10} by 13§ ins.) 








“A MAN PULLING ON A ROPE,” BY LODOVICO CARRACCI “ HEAD OF POPE LEO X,” BY GIULIO ROMANO (1499-1546). “ STUDY FOR THE FIGURE OF A BEGGAR,” BY VAN DYCK. 
(1555-1619). (Black chalk: 134 by 104 ins.) (Black chalk: 16 by 11§ ins.) (Black chalk: 13§ by 11} ins.) 


formed by Nicholaes Anthoni Flinck, who was the son of a pupil of Rembrandt, Chatsworth Collection—Bandinelli, Bronzino, the Carraccis, Ghirlandaio, Romano, 

and in this way about 500 drawings came into the Duke’s possession in 1723. Guercino, Raphael, Tintoretto and many others, but also shows superb drawings 

The Manchester exhibition emphasises the richness of the Italian part of the by Van Dyck, Rubens, Rembrandt and other artists of the Low Countries. 
permission of the Duke of Devonshire and the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement 











4 be 200 small Italian bronzes which have been 
gathered together at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum under the auspices of the Arts Council 
include several which have been famous since the 
lay they were made, a few which are unknown 
except to a handful of specialists and many which 
have never been seen out of Italy. 


The result, as far as | am concerned, is 
breathtaking Here are wonders into which 
some forty or fifty individual artists, living in 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, injected a 
peculiar fragrance, half remembered from the 
lassical and idealised past They rediscovered 
the ancient world from the ruins which lay 
at their feet on every side and brought to its 
interpretation a freshness of vision and a 
technical virtuosity which has not been seen 
in modern times—at least not in that particular 
manner. They owe their origin to the fashion 
which decreed that an educated man should 
have about him not only books and paintings 
objects on his library table 
[These small bronzes, whether made to serve 
is inkstands or purely as decoration, seemed 
to have played a similar part in the sanctum of 
1 Renaissance humanist as did the carved jade 
brush-pots and table-screens on the table of a 
Chinese scholar, reminding him of the delights 
of literature and of myth 


but agreeable 


Nearly all are intimate objects made to be 
caressed by human hands, and admired from 
every angle as one walked about a room 
Beautifully though this exhibition is staged, | 
thought some looked a trifle forlorn behind 
glass, as if they had been deprived of an 
affectionate owner for too many years I 
daresay they had, for the vast majority are 
from museums where, in the nature of things, 
they have been stared at and admired, but 
not stroked as they deserve. Seen amid this 
distinguished gathering the thirty pieces from 
the Victoria and Albert stand up to their 
neighbours easily 
enough, particularly the 
“Neptune” from the 
Salting Collection by 
Alessandro Vittoria (1525- 
1608), Riccio’s (1470-1532) 
‘ Satyr and Satyress "’ and 
the part-gilt ‘‘ Meleager 
by that gifted worshipper 
of the past, Pier Bonacolsi, 
called Antico, recently 
acquired for £4,000 with 
the help of £2,900 provided 
by the National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund. 


Among the bronzes 
which are perhaps not 
very well known to us in 
London I would choose the 
“ Europa’”’ from Florence 
(Fig. 1) as typical of the 
nostalgic reminiscent mood 
of so many—-sensitive and 
learned, and as pastoral as 
an eclogue; in this case 
I would imagine a highly 
personal interpretation 
also, one of four fine things 
by the Paduan Bartolomeo 
Bellano (1435-1497). Im- 
posing enough in the photo- 
graph — judged by that 
alone it might be lifesize 

it could easily be over- 
looked amid its surround- 
ings (height a mere 21.5 
cm.). Even so, it combines 
grandeur and intimacy 
with remarkable subtlety, and adds a certain 
charming naiveté. Later illustrations of the myth 
of Europa and the Bull depict a terrified girl 
clinging desperately to a fierce animal 4s it plunges 
into the sea; the emphasis is upon violence 
I am reminded as I write this that the story 
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FIG. 2. ONE OF FOUR GROTESQUE HEADS 
IN THE EXHIBITION, BY GIAN LORENZO 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


begins with Europa and her companions gathering 
flowers in a field when they come upon Zeus 
in the form of a magnificent, gentle bull Chey 
gather round and Europa climbs on its back 
He moves off sedately as she is speaking to her 
friends—the moment chosen by Bellano. The bull 
of course a free translation from some antique 
marble—the girl, broad-hipped and deep-bosomed, 


fit companion for one of those noble, earthy 
creatures by Maillol 
Size has nothing to do with quality or 


large photograph of 


impressiveness, but a 


very 





¢. 1435-1496/7). (Museo Nazionale, Florence.) 
something quite small can 
bring home to one its 
quality with great force 
This is a trick by now 
fairly commonplace, used 
with great effect to draw 
the public’s attention to 
exhibitions —a_ tremend- 
ously enlarged photograph 
of Charles II for example, 
from a Samuel Cooper 
miniature, to advertise the 
Age of Charles II Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House. 
Such treatment is com- 
pelling; it is also revealing 
and only very fine things 
indeed can survive such 
an ordeal. Vittoria’s 
““ Neptune ”’ has been sub- 
jected to this treatment and 
survives triumphantly; as 
one enters the main door 
of the Museum, one is 
greeted by a photograph 
in which this magnificent 
bronze has been enlarged 
from its actual 49.5 cm 
in height to about 6 ft.; 
an eloquent introduction 
to the glories of the exhibi- 
tion itself. 


I have to confess that 


(c 


I could very well live 
without some of the later 
(Eredi Bernini, Rome.) bronzes. Bertos, for example 


(active 1693-1710), appears to me 
merely ingenious in the much admired ‘‘ Homage to 
Sculpture,” in which figures are piled one upon the 
other much as acrobats in a circus form a tall 
pyramid, though to be sure no troupe has yet 
included a centaur in the family; I say virtuosity 
is not enough. 


Nor, to my regret, have Foggini 


“THE RAPE OF EUROPA,” BY BARTOLOMEO BELLANO 


FIG. 3. 
1470/5-1542): ALSO IN THE EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN BRONZES, 
OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER 1. 


THE CLASSICS REBORN. 


(1652-1725) or Soldani (1658-1740), both Floren- 
tines, much to say to me. I suppose every man 
is entitled to a few blind spots. To my surprise 
and I imagine to the surprise of many of us 
Bernini (1593-1680) the great, the nearly godlike 
Bernini, the architect of so much that is on a 
grandiose scale, is to be found here in four things 
smaller than anything else in the show; four 
grotesque heads, apparently made to be used 
as finials on his own carriage and lent by a descen- 
dant. Marvellously alive and fiery and tormented 
ind only 15 cm. high (Fig. 2) Near them and 
by no means a miniature is the bust by Algardi 
(1595-1654) from the Palazzo Doria in Rome of 
Pope Innocent X, the head bronze, the robe 
porphyry. Some may feel that a straightforward 
portrait, life size, is an intrusion among all these 
small, intimate and endearing designs; to me it 
is so shrewd and at the same time so richly 
magnificent a study of character that it seems 
to epitomise in a single splendid bronze the 
type of highly civilised person for whose delight 
all these ornaments were made 
Of many statuettes by Andrea _ Briosco, 
called Riccio (1470/5-1532)—-twenty-seven of 
them—the seated satyr (Fig. 3) from Florence 
is probably as little known as any; a combined 
candlestick and inkstand, originally set on a 
triangular base \ single object from the 
13th century is ascribed to the workshop of 
Nicola Pisano and is wholly outside the theme 
of the exhibition, a small fragment worked, 
it appears, from a lump of ferrous ore from 
Elba. An impressive, sensitive woman's head; 
I wish the catalogue was more forthcoming 
as to the method used; I presume carved and 
not cast. There are two pieces by Donatello, 
the putto from the National Museum, Florence 
I see the attribution is doubted in some 
quarters—and the delicious “ Putto with a 
Dolphin,” part of a wall fountain belonging 
to the Victoria and Albert which every one 
agrees is at least from the Donatello Workshop. 


So rich a series of bronzes has never before 
been gathered together in one place, so that the 
public is presented with an opportunity most 
unlikely to recur for many years 
demanding 


Their study is 


exceedingly difficult, more than 





- 


“SEATED SATYR,” BY ANDREA BRIOSCO (CALLED RICCIO) 
(Museo Nazionale, Florence.) 


ordinary knowledge not only of brénze casting, but 
very subtle questions of style and of the history of 
Renaissance art; copies abound, many of them 
deliberate fakes, and specialists have wrangled in 
the past, and will wrangle for many years to come 
over attributions. The exhibition will be seen at 
the Rijksmuseum from October 28 to January 14 
and then in Florence. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARLBOROUGH: 
A 400-MILE MARCH TO BLENHEIM. 


Ha istadt 
Au ‘ 


; be 
oi. ae AN OLD COMMEMORATIVE PLAQUE ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT BLENHEIM WHERE 


1s nr SO - . SPLAT ts ar A oh 2 MARLBOROUGH DEFEATED THE FRENCH AND BAVARIANS IN 1704. 


THE REGIMENTAL BAND OF 
THE SOUTH WALES 
BORDERERS ESCORTING THE 
REGIMENTAL COLOURS AND 
THE SIXTY MARCHERS ON 
THE LAST STAGE OF THE 
400-MILE MARCH 


COMPANY of the 

Ist Battalion the 
South Wales Borderers 
marched 400 miles fol- 
lowing the route Marl- 
borough’s forces took 
257 years ago, to arrive 
at Donauworth in time 
for the commemoration 
service on August 13. 
Everywhere en route 
“‘ The Marching Taffies,”’ 
as the Welsh soldiers 
are coming to be known in 
B.A.O.R., were enthus- 
iastically welcomed: at 
Grossehpach they were 
met by the local band 
and were played into 
the village to the Guest- 
house Lamm. Each 
soldier was given a free 
lunch, a bottle of beer 
and a photograph of the 
village. At Amerdingen, 
the Graf von Stauffenberg 
[Continued opposite. 


Continued. } 

entertained the officers 
in his castle. The 
Germans loved the 
Welshmen’s singing and 
the strains of ‘‘ Sospan 
Fach ”’ were often heard 
drifting through the 
shutters of old-world 
Bavarian guesthouses. 
Exactly on time, twenty- 
two days (including 
several days’ rest) after 
they started, the 
marchers strode into a 
cheering and Union Flag- 
bedecked Donauworth 
on the Danube. The 
next day, the 257th 
anniversary of the battle 
of Blenheim, the soldiers 
marched to a_ simple 
memorial where they 
stood in silence for two 

minutes. 


(Left.) 

STEPPING OUT IN STYLE: 
THE SOUTH WALES BOR- 
DERERS MARCHING THROUGH 
THE LAST GERMAN TOWN 
BEFORE ARRIVING AT THE 
SITE OF THE BATTLE OF 

BLENHEIM. 


ey 


WHERE MANY FOUGHT AND DIED: FROM THE VILLAGE SPIRE THE BATTLEFIELD IS SEEN WHERE THE 24TH FOOT, NOW A TRIBUTE TO THOSE FALLEN: THE C.0. OF THE SOUTH WALES 
THE SOUTH WALES BORDERERS, FOUGHT AND WERE VICTORIOUS IN AUGUST 1704. BORDERERS LAYING A WREATH AT THE COMMEMORATION STONE. 
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HE coypu is one of the animals introduced 

into this country whose residence here we 
are beginning to regret. It is a large South 
American rodent, rat-like although its nearest 
relatives are the porcupines, measuring over a yard 
long to the tip of the tail and weighing up to 20 Ib. 
Originally brought here about 1930 to be farmed 
for their fur, which is known as nutria, the coypu 
began to escape and are now well established in the 
countryside, notably in East Anglia and especially 
on the Norfolk Broads. At first it was believed 
they did not constitute a nuisance 
but opinion has now turned 
against them. Last week it 
was reported that the sug- 
gestion had been put 
forward to use the coypu 
to combat another 
nuisance. 

The Kariba Lake, 
formed when the 
Kariba dam was com- 
pleted, has become 
infested with a water 
plant, one that grows 
at an alarming rate 
and threatens to damage 
the special intakes at 
the dam. The menace 
from the plant is serious 
enough to merit almost 
any suggestion aimed at con- 
trolling it, and this one, put 
forward by Mr. George Atkinson 
of Lowestoft, is brilliant in its 
simplicity. It is that some of 
the coypu in East Anglia, 
estimated at a quarter of 
a million, should be trapped 
and exported to Kariba Lake 
to feed on the menacing weed. 
Were such a plan to be shown 
to be successful it would contain 
the perfect form of biological 
control, using one nuisance to 
combat another. 

Throughout the world animals 
and plants have been trans- 
ported, either accidentally or 
deliberately, from one continent 
to another. In some the results 
have been beneficial, in a few 
they have been harmless but 
in far too many they have 
been disastrous, so that to-day 
one looks at any further plan 
to introduce animals into an 
alien environment with caution 
if not deep suspicion. The 
first question one needs to ask 
is whether the coypu would 
eat this particular weed and 
in sufficient quantity to counter- 
balance its own remarkable 
powers of multiplication. 

The most obvious comment 
to make is that there are re- 
markably few animals, outside 
the insects, that feed exclusively 
on one item of diet. The koala 
feeds on nothing but eucalyptus 
leaves and is always quoted 
as a striking and exceptional 
example of an animal with 
a restricted diet. Most animals 
like variety in their food, and 
this is especially true of rodents. 
It is highly important, therefore 
to know something of the diet of the coypu. 

There are, on my shelves, a score of authoritative 
works on mammals, and it is noteworthy that 
although they all contain at least one reference to 
the coypu most of them make no mention at all 
of its diet. A few state that its food is green 
vegetation, or just “‘ vegetation,” or say that it 
feeds on water plants. For our present purpose 
none of these is satisfactory. Water plants range 
from the wholly aquatic, like water lilies, and such 
plants are usually soft, to waterside plants which 
are usually tough and fibrous. Having no first- 
hand knowledge of the plant in the Kariba Lake 
I cannot say anything about its consistency but 
the mere fact that it grows out in the middle of 














A LARGE IMPORTED RODENT, THE COYPU, 
OF WHICH THERE ARE NOW ESTIMATED TO as the stems of the large 


BE }-MILLION IN EAST ANGLIA ALONE. 
BEAVER-LIKE 1N THEIR HABITS, THEY 
HAVE A LARGE FLAT SNOUT, GIVING THEM 


& 
COYPU AND PEST-CONTROL. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


the lake suggests that it must have, on the whole, 
soft tissues. 

So far as East Anglia is concerned we have the 
positive information from a few scattered reports 
that they feed on rushes and sedges, reed-mace, 
water grasses and water parsnips, all of which 

are tough and fibrous. Moreover, the coypu 
tend to eat near the base of the 
plant and to take the roots, 
not the tender green shoots. 
They are also reported to 
eat wheat, pulling the stalks 
down to get the ripe 
grains, and they attack 
sugar beet. ~ Neither of 

these can be called soft 
and succulent. In- 
stances of fields of 
beet half-eaten by coypu 
are not uncommon. It 
is true that seedling 
or young wheat is also 
eaten, and these are soft 
and tender and also 
brassicas, parts of which 
are tender. 

Some time ago I had 
a pair of coypu in captivity. 
They were given a variety of 
“ vegetation ’’ but they showed 
a marked preference for the 
harder types, such as beet, 
turnip, mangold, carrot, as well 


brassicas. They also ate the 
leaves of the brassicas but 
these were less commonly 


THIS IS, IN FACT, TRUE. THEY ARE attacked than the firm fibrous 
EXTREMELY MORONIC. stems. The most noticeable 





OF SOUTH AMERICAN ORIGIN, THE COYPU (3) FT. LONG, INCLUDING LONG TAIL LIKE THAT OF A RAT) HAS 
ESCAPED FROM FUR-FARMS, WHERE ITS VERY VALUABLE UNDER-FUR WAS WIDELY MARKETED UNDER 
THE MAME OF “NUTRIA.” IT IS ALSO OFTEN SHOWN AT FAIRS AS THE “GIANT SEWER RAT.” HOW A 
SUGGESTION HAS BEEN MADE THAT THE COYPU WOULD BE USEFUL IN LAKE KARIBA. 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


thing was, however, that the coypu chewed any wood 
within reach. Stout planks, 4-in. posts and other 
stout wooden parts of their pen were, in places, 
almost eaten through. Even the hard oak of the 
wooden tub in which water was put for the coypu 
to swim was slowly chiselled away around the 


margin. 
I also formed the impression that the coypu 
fed on land rather than actually in water even 
although some of the food put in for them was 
taken into the water. Their typical habit, in their 
native South America, is said to be the waterways 
and the marshes rather than the large lakes. In 
of the U.S.A., where they have also been 
introduced, they are said to be pests in riverside 














gardens, and the same seems to be true in parts of 
the U.S.S.R. Altogether, therefore, from frag- 
mentary reports as well as from direct observation 
of a single pair, the picture we have is of an animal 
that frequents the banks of rivers and marshy 
places and feeds mainly at the waterside or on 
land, on mainly tough vegetation. 

One look at the large orange-coloured incisors 
of a coypu suggests immediately that it could 
hardly be otherwise. The destructiveness of all 
rodents springs from the need to use the incisors on 
hard materials not only to keep them sharp but 
also to prevent them from growing too long. There 
are infrequent instances of individual rodents whose 
incisors do not meet properly. The teeth then 
grow out in a long curve and eventually the 
unfortunate rodent afflicted with such a malfor- 
mation is starved to death either because it cannot 
chew or else because the incisors curve over and 
lock the jaws. Much the same would happen to a 
rodent unable to chew anything but soft food. 
Beavers use their incisors to fell trees, porcupines 
nibble glass bottles, rats gnaw through plaster, 
concrete and lead pipes and grey squirrels chew 
the lead labels on trees in ornamental gardens, 
often for no other reason than the need to keep 
the incisors in good condition. As a rule, however, 
rodents combine the two operations, chewing food 
and at the same time keeping the incisors to the 
requisite length and , and for this they 
must have tough food. The larger the incisors the 
more damage that will be done, and one cannot 
help the suspicion that coypu in the Kariba Lake 
might take a little of the offending water plant but 
would be more likely to look for other food and 
especially to forage on land. 

Another argument against using the coypu in 
this way would be that they do not forage far 
from the banks, in the water. In Kariba Lake they 
would be most likely to eat the water plant growing 
near the margins of the lake, a wastage that 
would soon be compensated by the rapid growth 
of the weed, leaving the bulk of the problem 
unsolved. 

There is also the possibility 
that they might wander away 
from Kariba and become estab- 
lished elsewhere, in places where 
there was no problem from 
aquatic plants but where damage 
might be done to river banks 
or to cultivated crops. There 
may not be a high probability 
in this but it is always a factor 
to be kept in mind. In East 
Anglia the coypu tends to make 
nests of reeds near the waterside 
but there are instances of burrow- 
ing into the river walls. There, as 
well as in other places, they make 
very long burrows, about a foot 
in diameter, at the ends of which 
are large chambers measuring 
2 ft. by 14 ft. These weaken the 
river banks, and beyond they 
constitute a danger where heavy 
farm machinery is being used, 
from the risk of the ground 
collapsing under it. 

There are other considera- 
tions which are more in favour 
of the experiment being tried of 
putting coypu in the Kariba 
Lake. They are essentially stupid 
animals. The fact that they look 
stupid is more the result of their 
facial anatomy. The blunt square 
muzzle and thesmall eyes and ears 
is unrelieved by any ion or animation. But 
coypu not only look dull they also behave as if 
they were intensely stupid, which may be why they 
are so easily trapped, and submit in such a docile 
way to being captured. They are also unenter- 
prising, and tagging has shown that they do not 
wander far in the ordinary course of events. They 
favour a special and restricted habitat and they 
tend to keep to it. This does not mean that they 
will not wander or migrate from one locality to 
another. There must be, even among such moronic 
rodents, at least a few individuals that have more 
enterprise than thejr fellows. It is the possibility 
of an ultimate spread that constitutes probably the 
greatest risk in taking coypu to Kariba. 
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HISTORIAN AND POLITICIAN: THE 


LATE SIR CHARLES WEBSTER. 
Professor Sir Charles Webster, 
K.C.M.G., was Stevenson Pro- 
fessor of International History, 
London School of Economics 1932- 
53. He died on August 21, at the 
“5° of seventy-five. In World 

ar I he prepared documents to 
negotiate He was a lec- 
turer and wrote authoritative 
books on historical foreign policy. 


Mr. Frederick Garner has been 
epoca H.M. Ambassador to 

Costa Rica. He was educated at 
7 ugby a on Worcester 
ollege lord. e was Head 
of the Consular Department of the 
Foreign Office between 1956 and 
1958 and he has had a great 
amount of diplomatic experience 

in the Far East. 


a 


(Right) 

TO HEAD THE 
ALGERIAN REBELS: 
MR. BEN YOUSSEF BEN 


rian Rebel 

t, is a mili- 
tant nationalist who 
fought with guerilla 
forces the 
French until he was 





(Left,) 

DEPOSED FROM THE 

ALGERIAN REBEL 

LEADERSHIP: MR. 
FERHAT ABBAS. 

Mr. Ferhat Abbas has 


the Algerian Govern- 
ment in exile, it was 
announced by a meet- 
ing of the Revolu- 
tio: Council in 
Tripoli, on August 27. 
_Mr. bas has en- 
joyed a reputation as 
a moderate; he is re- 
ee by Mr. Ben 

oussef Ben Kheddah. 


i. 


A UNITED STATES WOMAN AIR 


Cochran regained the women’s 
world air speed record for the 
United States by reaching 842.6 
m.p.h. over a 15-kilometre course 
in a twin- oot estasen 258 Seen. 
This was more than 100 m. oo 

faster than the previous recor by 
Mme. Jacqueline Auriol of France, 

set up six years ago. 


FORMER GOVERNOR OF BARBADOS: 


A FORMER AGENT-GENERAL: THE 


THE LATE SIR GRATTAN BUSHE. 
Sir Grattan Bushe, K.C. —y 

C.B., died in London on 

at the age of seventy-five. we 
been Assistant Legal Adviser to 
the Colonial and Dominions Offices 
and Legal Adviser. His transfer 
to Governor of Barbados was 
remarkable in that a Governorship 
is rarely given to a practising 

la > 


LATE SIR CLAUDE JAMES. 

Sir Claude James, who was 
Agent-General for Tasmania in 
London from 1937 to 1950, died 
at Launceston, Tasmania, on 
August 27, at the age of eighty- 
three. He first entered the 
Lon Parliament in 1925 

Minister for Mines 
and Minister for Railways. He 
remained a member until 1937. 


(Right.) 
RESIGNED FROM THE 
PRESIDENCY OF 
BRAZIL: SENHOR 

QUADROS. 
President Janio 
Quadros of Brazil 
announced his resig- 
nation because of 
what he called his 
defeat by the forces 
of reaction in his 
attempts to run the 
country. President 
os, who gave 
is out on August 25, 
had only held his post 
for seven months. He 
had been under severe 
attack recently. 


(Left.) 
THE ACTING PRESI- 
DENT OF BRAZIL: 
SENHOR RAINIERI 

MAZILLI. 

Senhor Rainieri 
illi, ident of 
the Chamber of 
been 


¢ Malawi Congress Party which won 
elections, has declared that his success 
yasaland out of the Federation. He is 

ances after the election, at Soche. 





MR. JOMO KENYATTA RECEIVING THE ORDER REVOKING HIS RESTRICTION FROM MR. W. B. G. RAYNOR, 
DISTRICT COMMISSIONER OF KIAMBU, ON AUGUST 21. 
como Kenyatta was granted his full freedom after nearly nine years, on Aug st 21. He 


nee made many public pronouncements, the most 


en independant. Kanga would nat boo “ Gangsr” 


a categorical statement that 
Government. 


CREATOR OF A NEW WORLD RECORD FOR THE 440 YARDS INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY RACE AT THE 
U.S.-EUROPE WOMEN’S SWIMMING MATCH: DONNA DE VARONA (CENTRE). 
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THE GOYA VANISHES; AND OTHER FAMOUS ART THEFTS IN BRITAIN. 


STOLEN FROM MONTACUTE HOUSE THIS APRIL: “ MRS. HILL.” 
BY T. GAINSBOROUGH: ONE OF FIVE PICTURES STOLEN AT THE 
SAME TIME. THEY ARE NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY 




















ONE OF THE GREATEST ART ROBBERIES. REMBRANDT’'S 
“SASKIA AT HER TOILET,” STOLEN IN 1938 AND 
APPARENTLY NEVER RECOVERED BELIEVED DESTROYED 


UNWITTINGLY CAUGHT OUTSIDE THE TATE GALLERY 
A CHANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF A MAN REMOVING ONE OF 


THE LANE PICTURES 
A SENSATION OF 1956. 


(Left 

THE GOYA THAT 
VANISHED: THE 
PLACE AT THE TOP 
OF THE STEPS AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
FROM WHERE GOYA’S 
£140,000 PORTRAIT OF 
THE DUKE OF WELL- 
INGTON VANISHED 
ON THE NIGHT OF 

AUGUST 21-22. 


(Right.) 

THE EX-OWNERS AND 
THE EX-STAR ATT- 
RACTION OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY: 
THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF LEEDS 
WITH THE GOYA POR- 
TRAIT OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON AT 
THE TIME WHEN THE 
PICTURE WAS SOLD 


. AT SOTHEBY'S ON 
shi a "ae JUNE 14 

The theft from the National Gallery on August 21-22 of the Goya “ Portrait 
of the Duke of Wellington ’’ became the most recent and most sensational 
of the wave of art thefts in this country and France. Only a few weeks after 
it had been acquired for the nation, it vanished in the night, in spite of rigorous 
safety measures, and at the time of going to press had still not been traced. 
Another art theft—slightly less sensational—took place earlier in the year 
when five paintings were stolen from Montacute House, Somerset, three of 


ANOTHER VICTIM OF THEFT FROM MONTACUTE HOUSE, NEAR 
YEOVIL, SOMERSET: A PORTRAIT BY JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
PROBABLY OF COLONEL ISAAC GALE, WITH POWDERED HAIR. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1961 


A VERY FINE REYNOLDS WHICH IS ALSO A NATIONAL TRUST 
PICTURE NOW MISSING FROM MONTACUTE HOUSE: REYNOLDS’ 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY, PF°BABLY ELIZABETH HAMILTON 











ANOTHER VICTIM OF THE ROBBERY OF 1938 WHEN THE 
REMBRANDT ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE ALSO DIS- 
APPEARED: GAINSBOROUGH’S “LADY CLARGES.” 
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which are illustrated here. But the last great theft was in 1938, when five 
Old Masters belonging to the late Sir Edmund Davis were removed from 
Chilham Castle, Kent. These included the Rembrandt shown here, which, 
twenty-three years ago, was already valued at £50,000. It is believed that 
all but one were never recovered, but that their burnt remains were later found. 
The Goya was illustrated full-page in our issue of August 12, and also appeared 
in our pages before the Sotheby’s sale at which it fetched £140,000. 
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BISHOP, ARCHITECT AND FUTURE CATHEDRAL: A MEETING WITH ONE OF LIVERPOOL’S BUILDINGS OF TOMORROW. 


It was as long ago as 1933 when the foundation-stone of Liverpool’s Roman 
Catholic Cathedral was laid. At that time the plan was to build a mighty 
Renaissance-style edifice to the design prepared by Sir Edwin Lutyens. The 
cost was to be in the region of £3 millions. When proposals were made to 


carry on with the building after the Second World War estimates had risen 
to {27 millions, and the span of two centuries to complete it. So, a modified 
design was adopted, to reduce the cost to {4 millions, and the time to a mere 


sixty years. But after the crypt had been half-finished the Royal Fine Art 
Commission proposed a fresh start altogether. The winner of a competition 
held last year was Mr. Frederick Gibberd (left), whose design, also shown 
here, fulfilled the terms of the competition—namely, that the cost should not 
exceed {1 million. With Mr. Gibberd in this photograph, taken recently, is 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, the Most Rev. John Carmel 
Heenan. The Cathedral is expected to be ready by 1966. 
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4 he ~ play at the St. Martin’s Theatre 
is set in an agreeable flat in the West 
End of London: a scene that must be abhorrent 
to reviewers who like holes and corners and 
dejected brickwork, and who are happiest east of 
Aldgate (with the pump that is certainly in their 





THE SCENE FROM “GUILTY PARTY,” WHERE DAVID NEWMAN'S ACCUSATIONS START THE 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS SUSPECTING ONE ANOTHER. THEY ARE (STANDING, L. TO R.): RALPH 

MICHAEL (THEODORE HENDERSON), HUGH CROSS (COLIN NEWMAN), DUNCAN LEWIS (LEWIS 

CRUICKSHANK), DONALD SINDEN (DAVID NEWMAN), MICHAEL BATES (ROY MORGAN), PETER 

STEPHENS (JACKSON HIBBERT)—(SITTING, R. TO L.): ANTHONY WOODRUFF (STANLEY LITTLE- 

FIELD), ANN FIRBANK (ANGELA FAWCETT), MELISSA STRIBLING (JOAN HENDERSON), FRANCES 
ROWE (MARGARET KINGSLEY) AND HUGH SINCLAIR (ROGER SCHOFIELD). 


parish). Nowadays such a pleasantly normal set 
as that for “ Guilty Party ”’ is in itself a surprise. 


Let me say, without quibbling, that this is an 
exceedingly good puzzle-play. I do not know 
whether Aunt Elsie of Hoxton, far more the 
fashionable arbiter of drama than Aunt Edna, will 
give her glum and grudging approval. I doubt it: 
her ideal play, it has always appeared to me, could 
be transcribed straight from the wall on which it is 
laboriously chalked. ‘‘ Guilty Party,” by George 
Ross and Campbell Singer, of “ Any Other Busi- 
ness ’”’—the new piece is an excellent successor— 
does not pretend to be more than a puzzle: a puzzle 
that, for most of us, will be as baffling as the 
Sirens’ song, though we must expect the usual 
smug menaces to move upon us in the interval 
with the answer trembling on their lips. If they 
do so, brain them. 


It is, of course, no good at all to go to “ Guilty 
Party,” nose in air, saying that it lacks a message, 
wants social awareness, is not a bit like “‘ Altona.” 
If you want a play about, say, Martin Luther, you 
will presumably discover one. Similarly, you 
know where to go for a comedy about Mrs. Puffin. 
If you want to feel that you are being instructed, 
then no doubt it is possible to find somewhere 
what Mr. Flosky, in “‘ Nightmare Abbey,” calls 
“‘an unusual collocation of words involving a 
juxtaposition of antiperistatical ideas” and 
immediately suggesting “‘ the notion of hyperoxy- 
sophistical paradoxology.” Messrs. Ross and 
Singer have written for people who enjoy a stage 
puzzle (I would rather use this than “ whodunnit,”’ a 
tricky coinage) and who are not ashamed of it. This 
one is intelligent, well-constructed, and, once you 
have accepted the rules, absorbing in its own vein. 


Naturally it is important that you do accept 
the few local rules, as you would if you 





PARTY OF PLEASURE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


and Singer for business puzzles.” Their puzzle 
is not the identity of a murderer but of an 
embezzler; there is not a corpse on the premises. 
Who brought a prosperous firm to ruin six years 
ago? Was it the director who went suddenly 
to South Africa, and who has returned in a beard ? 
Or could it have been any 
other member of the 
Board ? That is what the 
authors ask you to solve. 
The Board is assembled, 
to its own astonishment, 
at an informal inquiry in 
a West End flat—just 
how it is assembled it 
will be better to learn in 
performance—and before 
the first act is over, the 
question-marks bristle, 
precisely as they did in 
“Any Other Business ”’ 
when we had to find 
the treacherous director 
somewhere near Leeds. 


I have met the play 
twice—first on a prelimi- 
nary trial out of London, 
and again at the St. 
Martin’s. On the second 
occasion it was absorbing 
to see how the authors 
had constructed their 
plot and how they had 
offered their clues to the 
alert. Obviously I can- 
not hint at any of them. 
When it is over, play- 
goers may murmur with 
Mr. Eliot in quite another 
context : 

What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 
Footfalls echo in the 
memory 
Down the passage which 
we did not take 
Towards the door we 
never opened ... 
Here I can murmur sim- 
ply, as I did on first 
hearing the play, that the 
field lies open to you. 
Is the embezzler the 
second husband, the 
accountant, the systema- 
tist, the lawyer (and so 
on through the cast) ? 
Was the motive greed, 
lust, jealousy, conceit, or 
what you will? Who 
defrauded Cock Robin ? 


Anthony Sharp has 
directed with an expert 
ease. Most of the people 
are on the stage at the 
same time; he contrives 
to keep them moving 
round at what is hardly 
a “party of pleasure” 
for the suspects, but is 
certainly one for us. 
(I borrow the charming 
and expressive phrase 
from the title of Mrs. Hilda Picken’s recent book.) 
The company enjoys puzzling us, and I wish 
I could speak in more detail about the performances. 
Please do not believe, because this is perhaps 
not the kind of piece Aunt Elsie enjoys, that these 





parts do not need to be acted. They do. 

They are done most accurately by such 

players as Donald Sinden at his authoritative best, 
Hugh Sinclair, Ralph Michael, Frances Rowe, 
Duncan Lewis, Michael Bates. ... I refer you to 
the St. Martin’s programme. The very agreeable 
set is by Norman Smith, of Derek Salberg’s 
Alexandra Theatre in Birmingham, where “‘ Guilty 
Party,” first staged by the Repertory Players 
in London last autumn, had its recent provincial 
trial. 


Any other business? Yes, we move to “ Lady 
Chatterley "’ at the Arts, a play established “ at 
Wragby Hall, the family home of the Chatterleys, 
and the surrounding estate by the Nottingham- 
Derby border, during the early nineteen-twenties.”’ 
Thanks to the designer, Assheton Gorton, we 
get round the estate quite comfortably, though in 
one of the scenes, to vary Pinero’s magistrate 
and his ‘‘ How come nuts in the drawing-room ? ”’, 
I found myself asking ‘‘ How comes a ramp in the 
drawing-room?” Still, such a puzzle as that 
helped to pass the time in a play that seemed to me 
to be mildly regrettable. 


Regrettable because it is a tedious evening 
in the theatre. When you remember the 
recent fuss about D. H. Lawrence’s “ Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover,”’ of which this is an adapta- 
tion, it seems a pity to have such an anti- 
climax and give-away as this. John Hart has 
done his best; but, in his effort to present 
Lawrence fairly, he has offered a play that 
resembles a rather tired piece of ribbon-building, 
scene after short scene trailing out like 
dull little houses along a dull road._ All 
are here— crippled husband, restless wife, 
virile gamekeeper, and so forth — but I 
could not help thinking that a revival of 
“Three Weeks” by a zestful repertory com- 
pany years ago, seemed in retrospect to have 





FROM “LADY CHATTERLEY "—THE GAMEKEEPER LOOKS ON WHILE SIR CLIFFORD READS 
SOME OF HIS WORK TO HIS WIFE. L. TO R.: WALTER BROWN (MELLORS), TOM CRIDDLE 
(SIR CLIFFORD) AND JEANNE MOODY (LADY CHATTERLEY). 


been a more entertaining, less pretentious, night. 


We can sympathise with the wish for literary 
freedom without ing, at the same time, that 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover” was the ideal key- 
book. All I can say of this piece (one 





were reading a crime novel. You will nat be 
worried unduly, for the dramatists, one an 
accountant, one an actor, play fair. Proba- 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


bly Mr. Ross sees that the business side is | “KING JOHN” (Edinburgh Festival). —Peter Potter’s Old Vic 
i Maurice 





with Paul Daneman as Philip Faulconbridge, 


“TIS APITY SHE’S A WHORE ” (Mermaid).—John Ford’s famous Jacobean 
tragedy, with Edward de Souza and Zena Walker as Giovanni 
Directed by David Thompson. (August 29.) 


production, 
Denham as King John, 


and Annabella. 


of those words, twice repeated, 
has been thrown in for good measure) 
is that it is painfully earnest: the 
company, I suppose, gets through its 
= as unobtrusively as possible. Not, 

ear, a party of pleasure, though I 
dare say that Ferdinand Flosky, whom 
we have met earlier in this article, and 
who had a “ transcendental reputation,” 
might well have approved of it. 
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SETS: EXHIBITS AT THE RADIO SHOW. 


a 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


AN ECKO MAGIC-RAY REMOTE CONTROL BY WHICH ONE CAN CHANGE ONE 
TELEVISION PROGRAMME TO ANOTHER BY SHINING A PENCIL-BEAM 
TORCH AT THE RECEIVER. (Price: 3 gns.) SET. 


A NEW BUSH RADIO, THE V.H.91, WHOSE CABINET IS 
VENEERED IN FRENCH WALNUT. IT IS A POWERFUL 6-VALVE 
(Price: 29 gns. plus purchase tax.) 


THE NEW PERDIO PORTARAMA UNIQUE LIGHTWEIGHT 
TRANSISTOR PORTABLE TELEVISION SET AT THE RADIO 
SHOW. (Price: 99 gns. including tax, excluding battery.) 





THE REMOTE CONTROL OP A PHILIPS TELEVISION SET, 23 TG107U, 
BEING DEMONSTRATED. (Price 100 gns. inc.) 


THE PYE 19-IN. V700D SWITCHABLE TELEVISION SET: ONE 
OF THE SEVERAL EXHIBITS SHOWN BY THIS FIRM AT THE 
RADIO SHOW. (Price: 73 gns.; stand 2 gns. extra.) 


OLD AND NEW: A GIRL LISTENS TO A PERDIO MINI-6 
TRANSISTOR BY THE SIDE OF A H.M.V. GRAMOPHONE 
WHICH WENT ON CAPTAIN SCOTT'S ANTARCTIC 

EXPEDITION. (Price: 12 gns. inc.) 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE 1961 RADIO SHOW 
WHICH WAS OPENED BY LORD BOOTHBY ON AUGUST 23. THE SHOW OF THE DIADEM MODEL 619 BY THE RADIO GRAMOPHONE 
WAS TO CONTINUE UNTIL SEPTEMBER 2. DEVELOPMENT CO. (Price: 63 gns.; stand extra.) 


television, both live and on film. The Post Office is showing a model of the 


FOR THE REALLY KEEN LISTENER: THE SOLID DESIGNED TO PREVENT EYE STRAIN: THE OCTAGONAL FRAME 
GOLD 18T. TRANSISTOR RADIO 2.200. WHICH IS 


SHOWN BY ROBERTS RADIO CO. LTD. (Price: 2000 gns.) 
The twenty-eighth Radio Show at Earls Court was opened by Lord Boothby 


on August 23 and it is due to continue until September 2. What seems to 
have aroused the greatest interest this year are the demonstrations of colour 
and 625-line television, although neither of these will be introduced for some 
time. Many of the television sets shown there are capable of being switched 
from 405 to 625 lines in case the Government should approve an increase in 
the definition. At the B.B.C. stand demonstrations were given of colour 


steerable aerial which will be used for experiments in global communication 
in conjunction with American satellites and which will be erected at Goonhilly 
Downs, in Cornwall. Probably one of the most expensive radios in the world 
is being shown by Roberts; this is their transistor R.200 which is made of gold, 
has the maker’s name in diamonds and costs 2000 gns. An H.M.V. gramo- 
phone which went on Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition was also shown. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














HERE are so many children around in the 

latest films—so many little early-teen-age 
girls especially—that an ageing film-critic, looking 
not at all unlike Pooh-Bah surrounded by Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s little maids from school, feels very 
much like saying: ‘‘ Go away, little girls. Can't 
talk to little girls like you. Go away, there’s 
dears!” and remarking later to the Lord High 
Executioner: ‘“‘ These are not young ladies, they 
are young persons! ”’ 


By far the most enjoyable is the one 
called ‘‘ The Parent Trap,” which begins 
with two little girls as much alike as two 
peas, except that one has long fair locks 
and the other short fair ones. They meet 
face to face in a country holiday-camp and 
hate each other until they discover they 
are twin-sisters. Thereupon they instan- 
taneously love each other and set about 
planning to reunite their parents, who have 
been divorced ever since their twin babes 
were a year old—some fourteen years 
earlier. 


The ways of divorced couples, 
especially in America where this film 
happens, are rather outside my line of 
knowledge and experience. But it does 
seem to me very odd that the child 
living with the mother should never have 
been told of the existence of the child 
living with the father. And vice versa. 
The mother (Maureen O’Hara) is a very 
rich and social Bostonian with very 
Bostonian parents (delightfully played by 
Cathleen Nesbitt and Charles Ruggles). 
The father (Brian Keith) is a very rich 
Californian rancher who has been marked 
out as a covetable quarry by a pretty 
piece and her mother. 


Sharon and Susan have only to 
manipulate a pair of scissors on the 





A SCENE FROM “ THE TRAPP FAMILY,” WHICH TELLS THE STORY OF THE FAMOUS AUSTRIAN 
SINGERS WHO WERE FORCED BY THE GESTAPO TO EMIGRATE TO AMERICA. 


head of one—don’t ask me which!—to make 
themselves as similar as two eggs. They have 
also to consult each other about their pro- 
nunciation of the vowel “a.” One twin, the 
Bostonian, says “can’t” to rhyme _ with 
“aunt ”’ whereas the other, the Californian, pro- 
nounces the same word very much as if it were 
“ Kent,” the garden of England. This little but 
not unimportant detail is never mastered 


HAYLEY MILLS, WHO IS APPEARING IN 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Little Hayley Mills has a devastating sense of laughing mischief 
which permits her to overcome all kinds of obstacles of senti 
The plot of her new film, ‘ The Parent Trap’ (director, David Swift), is old and 
unsurprising, that of divorced parents reunited by the growing charm of their 
But when these children are a pair of twin girls, almost indistinguishable 
and both played by the same charming moppet (with abundance of trick-photo- 
gtaphy enabling them to converse, conspire, and even sing and dance together)— 
and when this moppet is the fifteen-year-old Hayley Mills, our defences are down. 

The film began its London career at Studio One on Friday, August 11.” 


children. 


VERY YOUNG PERSONS. 
By ALAN DENT. 


or other would make “The Parent Trap” 
worth a visit 


But it is immensely to be seen, anyhow, for 
Hayley Mills’s quite remarkable double performance 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





“THE PARENT TRAP.” 


tal hoi 
oov 


face of each is huge, wholehearted, and extremely 


infectious. David Swift, who has both written 
the script and directed the film, deserves much 
credit for his ingenuity, for his frequent wit both 
in dialogue and in situation, and for keeping 
mawkishness at bay right up to the last five 
minutes. 


Dear little Miss Mills’s big sister, Juliet, who 
is nineteen, or so, is not nearly so happy 
in her film—her very first—which is called 
“No, My Darling Daughter.’’ This is 
all about a big schoolgirl who is so pert 
and so tomboyish that (unlike any school- 
girl I have ever heard of) she refuses 
to go to Paris to be “ finished.’”’ Her 
rich tycoon of a father (Sir Michael 
Redgrave) can do nothing with her (and 
here for once in a way we see Sir 
Michael unable to do very much with 
a poor part). Neither can her father’s 
business-partner (Roger Livesey) do much 
either with the girl or with his part. 
For lack of good lines Mr. Livesey has 
to content himself with being, as he 
usually is, geniality personified. 


The character called Tansy whom 
this elder Miss Mills plays is best described 
by the Lowland Scots word “ perjink,” 
which is applied to young maids or 
madams who are both sly and self- 
possessed in about equal proportions. 
She does much with the character and 
does not—unlike her audience—lose 
patience with it. But it is hard to re- 
member—and hard to care—whether 





as both Susan 
and Sharon. 
This child actress 
is clever enough 
to make both 
girls a shade 
dissimilar, not 
only in this matter 
of accent but also 
in the general 
behaviour of each. 
The one who 
returns to Cali- 
fornia is partic- 
ularly amusing 
with the two 
women who aim 
at trapping her 
father. She is not 
sulky or saucy. 
Yet, without 
being either, she 
makes it abun- 
dantly clear that 
she sees through 
and throughthem. 


A visit of mother to father’s ranch is arranged, 
and the film suffers a collapse into sentimentality 
at the very end when father falls in love all over 
again with mother because of her Irish habit of 
wandering around the palatial ranch-house in her 
bare feet when she thinks no one is around. And 
so both Susan and Sharon get their heart’s desire, 
and the smile that Hayley Mills imposes on the 


Tansy finally pairs off with a staid young 
man who has long been her “ intended ”’ 
or with a lively young American in jeans 
who whirls her off on a motorbike tour of 
the Scottish Highlands. Ralph Thomas 
directs this one as well as a poorish 
script allows. 





FROM “NO, MY DARLING DAUGHTER”—THOMAS (MICHAEL CRAIG), 
AIDED BY A HOCKEY STICK, GUIDES RAMMING TANSY (JULIET MILLS). 


Nevertheless an Austrian film with no fewer 
than seven children, ‘‘ The Trapp Family,” is as 
much inferior to the film that gives us Juliet 
Mills, as the latter is inferior to the one that gives 
us Hayley Mills twice over. This is as sticky as 
stale toffee. It is built on the true story of the 
Baroness Maria von Trapp who trained the seven 
children of the Baron she married, and took all 
of them (Baron and all, and local 





sufficiently, and when the twin-sisters 
share identities—which is, of course, 
their ingenious purpose after they have 
carefully compared notes as to each 
other’s ménage and milieu—both Boston 
and Monterey are taken in completely, 
though both are now and then a little 
surprised at the change a few weeks 
in a community camp can make in the 
deportment, and especially in the accents, 
of their little girlies. Only to see Miss 
Nesbitt as the Bostonian grandmother 
wincing, on hearing the returned child 
saying she kent remember something 





“PARRISH " (Warner-Pathé. 


mother 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


Generally Released, August 21).—The trials 
and tribulations of a good-looking boy (Troy Donahue) whose good-looking 
(Claudette Colbert) marries an adamantine tobacco-farmer 
Malden). Life, it tells us, is as difficult as tobacco-farming in New England and 
generally very much “ under the weather.” 


“ BY LOVE POSSESSED ” (United Artists. Generally Released, August 21).— 
Life, still more difficult and even more sex-obsessed, in an even stuffier and 
more torrid part of New England with a lady (simmeringly played by Lana 
Turner) causing a great deal of trouble among a family of lawyers. The result 
will be relished by those who enjoy being in Peyton Place and other such 
rendezvous. 


(Karl 


priest likewise) to America to charm 
crowded concert-halls with folk-songs, 
and Strauss waltzes, and the occasional 
motet of Mozart or Palestrina. The 
plot is that on which the current 
American show, ‘ The Sound of Music,” 
is based. But the children chosen for 
the film sing atrociously and not even 
in harmony. And the acting of the 
grown-ups is glutinous with uncon- 
vincing charm. Reverting to “The 
Mikado,” this film might certainly be 
added to “ Ko-Ko’s”’ little list of films 
that never would be missed. 
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HOW TO ACT WITH ONESELF: HAYLEY MILLS PLAYING 
BOTH TWINS IN “THE PARENT TRAP.” 





(Left.) F 
IGNORANT OF THEIR : 
PARENTAGE: THE 

TWINS (BOTH PLAYED 
BY HAYLEY MILLS, - 
DAUGHTER OF JOHN 
MILLS), MEET IN A 
HOLIDAY CAMP. MISS 
MILLS VERY CLEVERLY 
ACTS THE SOPHISTI- 
CATED BOSTONIAN 
AND THE CAREFREE 

CALIFORNIAN. 





ie hie 
etait esate Wahi seated ily 


(Right.) 

CONVERSING WITH 
HERSELF: HAYLEY 
MILLS HAS VERY CON- 
VINCINGLY BEEN 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY ff 
MR. LUCIEN BALLARD | 
(DIRECTOR OF PHOTO- § 
GRAPHY FOR DISNEY 
STUDIOS) IN A VARIETY 

OF DIFFICULT SCENES. 



































FAULTLESS PHOTOGRAPHY: EVEN WHEN IN CONTACT WITH EACH OTHER THE COLOUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHY IN “THE PARENT TRAP” IS INFALLIBLE. 





wx tin © 
Ver. Pris 
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THE TWINS NOW LOVE EACH OTHER AND ARE RUTHLESS IN THEIR DANCING AND SINGING TOGETHER: THE CHILDREN ENTERTAIN THEIR PARENTS. THIS IS AN EXCELLENT 
ATTEMPTS TO RID THEIR FATHER OF HIS FLASHY WIFE-TO-BE. OPPORTUNITY TO SHOW HAYLEY MILLS’ SKILL AS AN ENTERTAINER. 

















Many cinema-goers will be wondering how Hayley Mills plays both the | indistinguishable from one another, each having mastered the other’s 


twins in ‘‘ The Parent Trap.” This is the second film to be made in Holly- 
wood by Hayley Mills for the Disney Organisation. The first was ‘‘ Polly- 
anna’ in which Miss Mills played a mischievous girl (Pollyanna) who 
brought a lot of happiness to everyone in the community. ‘‘ The Parent 
Trap ’’ has the same infectious humour. The twins, Susan and Sharon, 


accent, set out to reunite their parents (Maureen O’Hara and Brian Keith). 
By devious and dubious methods they are successful. The method of photo- 
graphing the twins together is by filming half of the picture at a time whilst 
the actress acts and speaks her part with a stand-in. The trick photography 
has been particularly successful as the twins actually cross each other. 


| 


| 
| 
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F all Trollope’s novels, ‘‘ The Warden”’ 
seems to me to be the most delightful, 

for the gentle humanity with which 
the central figure is delineated. It must 
have been comparatively easy for the 
author to create the Proudies, Grantleys 4... 
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A ‘LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 
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and “‘Madam’s”’ ladies peeping rather 
coyly at the reader now and again. Miss 
Erwin stoutly blames the disappearance 
of the old-time brothel for the increase 
of homosexuality and violent sexual crime 
in the United States. Should not this 


PWNen Wenn wun wanes cena 





and Slopes of the Barchester novels than 

this kind, dreamy old parson, so happy with his 
beloved daughter in the garden of Hiram’s 
Hospital, or playing his cello as a treat for the 
pensioners, so unhappy when he finds himself and 
his office the centre of a national conflict, so 
meekly determined when the crisis of conscience 
makes itself felt. The controversy, of course, was 
founded on fact, but Mr. Harding is as different 
from his original as chalk from cheese—or rather, 
as old faded silk from hob-nailed boot-leather. 
For the historical “‘ Warden,’’ who flung his 
defiance at the Bishop, Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester only two or three years before the 
publication of Trollope’s book, was as bold and 
contentious as Mr. Harding was mild and shrinking. 
The whole story is set out in Ralph Arnold’s 
THE WHISTON Matter, and it makes a fine, 
rumbustious thunderstorm, as the clerics of the 
Establishment, before the turn of the last century, 
go for one another in the courts of Chancery 
and Queen’s Bench. 

The Rev. Robert Whiston was appointed 
headmaster of the Rochester Cathedral Grammar 
School in 1842. All went well — in fact, more than 
well—until six years later, when the headmaster 
began to bombard the Dean and Canons with 
memoranda, couched in none too civil terms, 
concerning their duty to ‘‘ support” their ex- 
hibitioners at Oxford and Cambridge, as well as 
the boys in his own school, at a rate commensurate 
with the existing cost of living rather than in the 
financial terms laid down by statutes which dated 
from 1545. He was quick to point out that, by 
statute, the Canons themselves were only entitled 
to {20 a year, whereas each was drawing {600. 
Getting no response either from the Dean and 
Chapter or from the Bishop, Mr. Whiston published 
a pamphlet, ‘ Cathedral Trusts and Their Fulfil- 
ment,’’ which set all ecclesiastical Britain by the 
ears. He was alleged to have libelled the Chapter 
of Rochester, and dismissed from his appointment, 
but the dismissal was never effective. The case 
became more and more involved. Two great legal 
actions were fought and Mr. Whiston technically 
lost them both, but in fact the victory was his, 
for the emoluments of both the exhibitioners and 
the boys were raised, though not by as much as he 
had required, and he himself was formally “ rein- 
stated,”’ although his dismissal was held to have 
been justified and effective. 

In terms of character, fact was the reverse of 
fiction. It was the “‘ Warden” who sailed the 
Spanish Main of the Establishment like a buccaneer, 
and the Canons who were feeble, fumbling, and 
(whatever the rights or wrongs of the case) 
remarkably patient with an employee who treated 
them with such public severity. Mr. Arnold 
handles his subject well, and shows by implication, 
how exactly Trollope had caught the ecclesiastical 
temper of his time. 

It is a far cry from Barchester to Hiroshima, 
the theme of Robert Jungk’s CHILDREN OF THE 
AsHEs. This is a book which should, I am sure, 
have wrung my withers, but it failed to do so, and 
I found myself pausing every two or three chapters 
to consider why the author thus missed his object. 
He certainly overplays his hand, and there is a 
whimpering note about the manner in which he 
displays his researches which greatly detracts from 
their effect. It is terrible, but hardly surprising, 
that such stories as those of Kazuo, the fourteen- 
year-old boy who turned into a murderer, and of 
Tokie, who dared not marry for genetic reasons, 
should have followed the falling of the bomb. 
More terrible, perhaps, is the bald fact that 
Hiroshima is now a prosperous city, only too 
anxious to forget about its terrible place in history, 
except so far as it can be exploited commercially, 
and that the survivors of the disaster—now in a 
small minority—are uneasily shunned. This is 
a book which could, and should, have been much 
better tackled. 

Before he died, the late L. A. G. Strong was 
engaged on an autobiography, the material for 
which is now presented in Green Memory. It 
covers the period from the author’s birth to his 
marriage after the first world war. Mr. Strong 
numbers among his ancestors a set of Puritans, who 
bore the forbidding Christian name of Melancthon, 
and, it is said, a mermaid. His mother had met, 
and bore an equal dislike for, Oscar Wilde, 
Bernard Shaw and “ Ned” Carson. I found the 
whole of the first half of this book, with its 
memories of childhood and boyhood in Ireland and 
Devonshire, of school at the Hoe and at Brighton, 
and of odd and charming friends and relations, 
quite delightful. When the author reaches 
Oxford, and the great names of contemporary 





literature come trippingly off his pen, I began to 
lose interest. We have heard so much of this 
before. It has been served up to us by nearly 
every protégé of Lady Ottoline Morrell. There isa 
good study of W. B. Yeats, and another of the 
McKenna family, larded with a pleasant anecdote 
or two—but I wish that the shades of the prison- 
house had not begun to close quite so early. 

Mr. J. M. Cohen’s new edition of his A History 
oF WESTERN LITERATURE is confined to Europe 





CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ee interesting episodes from the first round of 
the British Championship at Aberystwyth 
this year: 
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Black is poorly develo but has got his opponent’s 
pawns in a pickle. Would you have anticipated his 
oT ation within four moves? The a ended 


—B6 |! P-B3 (of course, not 1... “p(t, 

2- 9-98 mate); mate); 2. N N-K4; 3. N3 ; 

4. Resigns; f its... i * 1 then 5. P-B7 
and 6. QxN. 


In the next position, we see a typically deeply 
conceived Haygarth combination. 
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White. 
1....R-B&ch! 2.Q*R, Rx Qch; 3. Kx R, N-B3. 
For his two rooks, Haygarth has a : and the 

certainty of picking up another pawn. In con- 
junction with the restricted scope of White’s bishop, 
this proved just sufficient foundation for an almost 
fearsomely laborious victory. 


4. P-Q5! 


It is correct tactics, my 5 eumpem, to 
for both the bishop and at once 2 (but. 4 = 
rey 





4.. Mat O REE: 9 P-KS, N-KS; 
7. R-K3, ueBa; s. 5 NE Qe 9. K-NI, N-06: 
10. P-K6, N-BS | 

naey the winning move, threatening mate 
winning the passed K KP and made possible 
by the x pin on White’s KNP. 

Heavy calibre stuff! It took Black another 
twenty-two moves to win but White was always 
struggling from 





and to its extensions, omitting English. This, 
though deliberate, is limiting, and it leaves the 
English reader with a heavy task of comparison 
and dovetailing to carry out for himself. Never- 
the-less it is most useful, for our native ignorance 
of the main currents of literary developments in 
other countries is abysmal, and this book will do 
much to correct it. I was interested in Mr. Cohen’s 
estimate that the novel is on its way out, while 
poetry is due for a renaissance. . 

I cannot recall many works of reminiscence by 
brothel-keepers, and those who pick up Carol 
Erwin’s THe Orperty Disorperty House “ for 
It is a 
sadly conventional—I nearly wrote “ prim ”’-— 
picture of American big-town, small-town and 
hobo life between the wars, with much whisky- 
drinking, many fights (with or without revolvers), 











cause and effect be reversed ? 

Another work, of a quite different nature, 
which hardly lives up to its intriguing title is 
Professor Adolf Portman’s ANIMALS AS SOCIAL 
Beincs. The expert biologist is certain to find 
it stimulating, but the ordinary reader will wish 
that Dr. Portman had followed up, in a wider and 
more general discussion, his parallels between 
the behaviour of animals and man. 

Fiction has occupied a disproportionate amount 
of my lounging time this week, and not, I fear, very 
profitably. Howard Roman’s PITFALL in AuGusT 
is all about the dusty passions of a couple of 
half-mad old American sisters. Their secret is 
discovered by a dumb student, working as their 
handyman during his university vacation, who 
spends much of his time—successfully, but without 
any clear gain on either side—in rousing the 
sexual passions of a nurse who forms part of the 
household. A stuffy book. 

“ Stuffy " might equally well describe René 
Sussan’s THIEvEs’ Roap, a story of life, love and 
loyalties in an Israeli kibbutz. Why are these 
dedicated young men and women, working away 
like beavers all day and defending their outpost 
against Arab raiders at night, all so full of dreary 
neuroses ? They are far too concerned with “ finding 
themselves,” “ fitting in,”” and holding amateur 
courts-martial on those who break the complicated 
and unwritten laws of their association. Can it be 
that all this hectic extroversion is not really 
natural to a race of introverts? 

Some novels must, I suppose, be built on 
social themes, and miscegenation will do as well 
as another. But the starry-eyed idealists of the 
Left who applaud any and every marriage of 
mixed colour will find little to comfort them in 
Robert Jenkins’s Dust on THE Paw, a study which 
includes almost every permutation of white and 
coloured married life in an ‘ emergent”’ Asian 
country called Nurania. I don’t think that this 
series of dreadful warnings was at all the author’s 
object, but his ending is so allusive that nobody can 
be quite sure of anything. 

Yet again the southern States of America have 
elicited a long rambling novel of well over 500 
pages, this time from the prolific pen of Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. THe Cuess Players, tells the 
life story of a character who really existed, one 
Paul Morphy, international chess champion before 
and during the American Civil War. Paul falls 
in love with a (fictional) Yankee girl, who first 
rebuffs him in a manner which I thought was 
quite foreign to the temperament wished on her 
by her creator, and then tries to seduce him when 
Paul goes to Paris on the staff of the Confederate 
representative. No one less suited than Paul, with 
his prissy sense of honour, to either the bed of a 
temptress, or the schemings of spy-diplomacy, 
could possibly be conceived. 

As for Gladys Mitchell’s “ thriller,” Tue 
NoppInG CANARIES, a combination of murder, 
archeology and games mistresses, I can only say 
that lacrosse-tunic’d suspects are “ out.” For a few 
happy pages, I thought that Miss Mitchell was 
guying the manner of the late Angela Brazil, but 
I soon realised, with mounting dismay, that there 
was no guying about it. The two tomboys who 
nearly got killed were “‘ ever such decent souls,” 
and the characters still on deck nickname one 
another “ Dog” and “ Mrs. Croc.” (‘* Who,” I 
asked myself in an immortal quotation, “ has 
stolen Angela’s bejewelled hair-shide ?”’) 


Oeeeeeeeeereceee 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
THe Whiston Matter, by Ralph Arnold. 
(Hart-Davis ; 215.) 
CHILDREN OF THE AsHES, by Robert Jungk. 
Heinemann; 25s.) 
GREEN Memory. Autobiography, by the late 
L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen; 30s.) 


A History or Western Literature, by J. M. 
Cohen. (Cassell; 21s.) 


THe Orperty Disorperty House, by Carol 
Erwin. (Souvenir Press; 21s.) 


ANIMALS As SociaL Begins, by Professor Adolf 
Portman. (Hutchinson ; 30s.) 


PITFALL 1n AuGust, by Howard Roman. (W. H. 


Allen; 16s.) 

be ~ Roap, by René Sussan. (Hutchinson ; 
16s. 

Dust On THE Paw, by Robert Jenkins. (Mac- 
donald; 18s.) 

THe Cuess Prayers, by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 21s.) 


Tue Noppinc,Canarizs, by Gladys Mitchell. 
(Michael Joseph; 158.) : 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 113: THE TRUMPETER OF KILIMANJARO. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT SIGHT OF AN AFRICAN ELEPHANT FEEDING, WITH MOUNT KILIMANJARO IN THE BACKGROUND. 


This is one of those rare photographs in which wild life has been taken unawares; 
the photographer has managed to convey to others something of the breathless- 
ness of the scene when he came upon this elephant as it was puiling the foliage 
from a tree for its meal. Here can be seen the large ears which distinguish 
the African elephant from its Indian cousin. It must be very pleasant to be 
tall enough to pull one’s food off the nearest tree and, indeed, to possess a 
tool as useful as the trunk which can be used for almost any purpose from a 


combined knife and fork to a shower bath. The other advantages this elephant 
enjoys from life include the perpetual prospect of the snows of Kilimanjaro 
which rise from some of the most beautiful country in the world. However, 
not everything is pleasant for African elephants and they are by no means as 
numerous over Africa as they used to be; like most forms of African wild life 
their numbers are declining rapidly except in those few places where special 
measures are taken to preserve their haunts. 
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Model 1060/12. Elegant ladies’ watch 
in 18 carat gold case with fine-mesh 
bracelet. 17 jewel shock -protected 
movement. £178.0.0. 


A Queen all the 
world acknowledges 
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RK H G Hi LAR D an automatic watch with 21 jewel movement in a waterproof case. 
E vg An amazing timepiece sealed against 

{ . water and acid with double protection against magnetism 

t x up to 1000 oersteds. In stainless steel from £52.5.0 
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WATCHES OF SWITZERLAND LTD 
13-15 New Bond Street London W.1 
LONDON'S WATCH CENTRE 








Offices: A-% BEECH STREET, LONDON E.C.1 
LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, SWITZERLAND 
Showrooms throughout London andl the Provinces 


Queen « Scots 


THE BOOK OF 200 WATCHES 

If you are unable to visit one of our showrooms, 

why not send for the Book of 200 Watches to: 
DEPT 1%. $496, BEECH STREET, LONDON, E.Ci 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE SIMCA MONTLAERY. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


OME French friends of mine have long been keen Simca owners and 

are accustomed to make the 600-mile journey between the Riviera and 

the capital at least four times a year. They are no longer in their youth 

and make an overnight stop about half-way, but actually they maintain 

a high cruising speed, spend comparatively few hours on the road and com- 

plete the journey looking as fresh as if they had merely been for an afternoon 
run. 

I had a particular interest, therefore, in trying out the latest Simca 
Montlhery saloon, especially as since I last drove it an important engine 
modification has been made, the crankshaft now having five main bearings, 
a distinction for a small 4-cylinder engine of 1290 c.c., shared only by one 
other 1300-c.c. power unit, that of the Alfa-Romeo Giulietta, so far as I can 
discover. Another modification is the centrifugal oil cleaner fitted to the 
front end of the crankshaft, and therefore running at engine speed, which 
throws any particles of foreign matter on to the inside surface of its circular 
casing. So efficient is this claimed to be that its cover only needs removal 
for cleaning purposes at intervals of 30,000 miles. 

In appearance the car follows modern styling, the wing line running 
through from 
cowled headlamps 
to rear-lamp 
clusters set in the 
ends of embryo 
fins; anarrow 
beading runs some 
inches below the 
waist line, and 
together with a 
moulded line just 
above the skirt of 
the door panels, 
helps to prevent 
any appearance 
of slab-sidedness. 
The wide screen 
is deeper and well 
curved, and the 
rear window wraps 
round into the 
quarters, visibility 
ahead and astern 
over the sloping 
bonnet and _ tail 
being such that 
the front wings 
and rear fins are 
within easy view. 

The four front- 
hinged doors open 
wide for easy 
access, and the 
front seat is of 
bench type but 
has separate 
squabs easily 
adjustable for 
rake over a con- 
siderable angle, 
so that on a long 
run both driver 
and front pas- 
senger can in- 
dividually vary 
their seating 
position to avoid 
fatigue. The 
squabs can also be folded right down to form a bed. Indeed, the interior is 
obviously designed for comfort on a long journey, the seat cushions giving 
adequate leg support and the squabs locating the occupants against roll 
while fitting nicely against the small of their backs. 

I found the driving position quite comfortable for my average stature, 
except that I would prefer the two-spoked steering wheel set a little lower 
although it did not obscure vision—and a little wider spacing of clutch and 
brake pedals. The steering wheel, the casing of its column and the fascia 
are light in colour and at times cause some reflection in the windscreen. 

Beneath the wheel on the left is the gear lever and projecting to the right 
is a stalk switch for the lights, the knob of which both turns and pushes in to 
control parking and tail lights, and headlamps in high or low beam. There 
is a half-ring switch for the horn, and on the right on the top of the wheel boss 
is a smali selector switch to give the soft note of one horn for town use or 
the louder note of two horns for the open road. A companion switch on the 
left of the boss controls the screenwipers, which do not park as tidily as one 
could wish. At the top of the wheel boss is a short lever for the flashing turn 
indicators, which self-cancel after about ten seconds. 

The engine proved a ready-starter from cold, the Solex carburettor having 
an automatic choke that soon cut out in normal summer temperatures, and 
when warm it proved as smooth running as I expected it to be in view of its 
five crankshaft bearings. I was surprised, however, to find that its useful 


FOR COMFORT ON A LONG JOURNEY. 





IN GREAT BRITAIN AT A PRICE NO HIGHER THAN BEFORE THE INCREASE IN PURCHASE TAX ON CARS. THIS MEDIUM-SIZED CAR IS DESIGNED 


(Price £613 17s. 34., plus £282 11s. 11d. P.T.) 


minimum speed on top gear was as high as 20 m.p.h., and that even from 
that speed it was desirable to change down to third gear if any real measure 
of acceleration was required. But 1290 c.c. is a small capacity for such a 
roomy saloon as the Montlhery, with its wheelbase of just over 8 ft., and 
overall dimensions of length 13 ft. 9 ins., width 5 ft. 1? ins. and height 
4 ft. 8} ins., and also 4.44 to 1 is by no means a low top gear, giving a road 
speed of 16 m.p.h. at 1000 r.p.m. and making for good fuel consumption in 
the region of 30-35 m.p.g. 

This does not imply that the car is under-powered; in fact, the engine 
has a compression ratio of 8.5 to 1 and develops 60.5 b.h.p. at 5200 r.p.m., 
which is sufficient to give it quite a lively performance if proper use is made 
of the well-chosen gear ratios. The gear-lever action at first appears a little 
indecisive, but actually gives good, crisp changes. From rest a speed of 
30 m.p.h. can be attained in 6 secs. and of 60 m.p.h. in 19.8 secs, 

On top gear a maximum of 85 m.p.h. was reached and the car cruised 
comfortably and quietly along the whole length of M1 at 70 to 75 m.p.h., 
except for the occasional check, without the least sign of over-heating. 
An appreciable cross wind was blowing, as it frequently seems to be doing 
on the more open 
stretches of the 
motorway, but it 
had little notice- 
able effect on the 
car’s steadiness. 

On the give- 
and-take roads of 
the Cotswolds the 
usefulness of the 
indirect ratios was 
quickly apparent. 
On third gear a 
maximum of 62 
m.p.h. gives fast 
hill-climbing and 
rapid overtaking, 
and on second 40 
m.p.h. is attain- 
able without any 
suspicion of over- 
driving. The 
engine is very 
willing to reach 
high r.p.m. and 
remains smooth 
running up to its 
peak. 

The road-hold- 
ing allows good 
use to be made of 
the performance 
potential, the 
springing being 
firm enough for 
stability and the 
steering light and 
precise. The in- 
dependent front 
suspension incor- 
porates an anti- 
roll bar, which 
does its task 
effectively, and 
the rear half- 
elliptic springs are 
now supplemented 
by coil springs 
between the axle casing and the body structure which give a progressive action 
over severe road inequalities. There is a slight degree of understeer that 
remains consistent and gives the driver confidence. 

The brakes, too, are smooth, perhaps deceptively so, but quite 
up to their work and without calling for heavy pedal pressure. Indeed, I had 
good cause to appreciate the excellent road-holding, the light steering, and 
the effective brakes when an elderly lady in a small car blithely ignored a 
halt sign and issued from a side turning across the main road at an 
incredibly slow speed. By rapid braking and taking to the grass verge, | 
managed to pass behind her, my opinion of the Montlhery rising as much 
as my justifiable ire. 

Comprehensive equipment also includes a glove-box in the left side of the 
fascia, twin sun visors with an interior light between them above the rear- 
view mirror, heater and demister with a control in the centre of the fascia, 
and screenwasher. The speedometer incorporates mileage recorder and trip 
mileage, a fuel gauge with a warning light that glows when there is only 
1 gallon remaining, and warning lights for dynamo charge, water temperature, 
oil pressure, high beam, and turn indicators. 

Despite the increase in purchase tax made in the July Budget, the total 
price of the Simca Montihery remains unchanged at £896 gs. 2d., the reason 
being a reduction in basic price from £632 to £613 17s. 3d., so that purchase 
tax is only increased by £18 2s. od. to {282 11s. 11d. 
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Your G.C.E.- 
first step 
toa 
flying career 











Your G.C.E. could be your first 
step towards one of the most 
interesting and rewarding careers 
open to a young man—flying as an 
officer in the Royal Air Force. 

Whether you are to become 


a pilot, navigator or air electronics ; 


officer, you must be 17—25, fit, 
and hold, or expect to gain, G.C.E. 
at ‘O’ level (or equivalent) in five 
acceptable subjects including 
English language and mathematics. 
With these qualifications you can 
apply mow for a Direct Entry 
commission—and begin a career 


that can take you all over the world ; 
in the company of the finest men ; 


you could hope to meet. 


Your flying commission guaran- { 
tees you an absorbing, responsible 
career with plenty of variety. Your { 
duties may include fighter patrols ; 


over Europe, ‘V’ bomber sorties 
to East Africa, photo-reconnais- 
sance over the Mediterranean, 
jungle drops in Malaya. In the 
traditional hospitality of the 
Officers Mess you live well and 
your pay is excellent. As a Flying 
Officer of 21 you will earn £950 a 
year. As a Flight Lieutenant of 25 
drawing full allowances you could 
earn over £1750. 

Length of Service. You may serve 
until you are 38 with opportunities 
to serve to §§5. Alternatively you 
may leave after 8 or 12 years. A 
few commissions allow you to 
leave after 5 years. All periods of 
service entitle you to a generous 
tax-free gratuity—from {775 after 
§ years to £4000 after 12 years. 
Serve for 16 years or longer, and 
you earn a pension of at least £455 
a year plus a gratuity of at least 
£1365. 

Write for further details, giving 
date of birth and educational 
qualifications, to Group Captain 
}. A. Crockett, R.A.F., Air 
Ministry (ILN 832), Adastral 
House, London, WCI. 


THE FUTURE !S 
WITH THE R.A.F 
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ONE 
AFTER 
ANOTHER 
AND DAY 
AFTER DAY 


Every day of every week 
South African Airways 


Boeing //(()// stRATOJETS 


are in the air between London and Johannesburg 
carrying passengers to either city and to many places 
in between, in supreme ease and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA 
JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius and 
the Cocos Islands in S.A.A.’s DC-7B aircraft for 
little more than the direct London-Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
> AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 


Consult your travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 


FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 














BUSTO ARSIZIO 
(ITALY) 


Xth INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION 
from 16th to 25th September 1961 
The fundamental Italian show of textiles, 


natural, artificial and synthetic fibres, as well 
as of textile chemistry and machinery. 


* 
Air-Connections 
* 


THE MOST COMPLETE TEXTILE MARKET 


Information: Segreteria Generale 
Mostra Internazionale del Tessile 
Via Mameli |, BUSTO ARSIZIO 
(prov. Varese) Italy. Tel. 34378 
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Just published 


FRANK DAVIS 


The Plain Man’s 
Guide to Second-Hand 
Furniture 


Illustrated 16/- 


RICHARD 


CONDON 
Some Angry Angel 


The new novel by 
the author of 
The Manchurian Candidate 


21/- 


ELIZABETH 
AVERY 


Nurse has Four Cases 


The experiences of 





SAN enn ene 


a private nurse 


1¢/- 





GLADYS 
MITCHELL 
The Nodding Canaries 


Her new detective novel 


1/- 
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RUTH MORRIS 
The Runaway 


A delightful first novel 
12/6 

















September 4 


JOHN MASTERS 


The Road Past 
Mandalay 


The story of one man’s war 


Illustrated 21/- 
BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


E. S. TURNER 
The Phoney War 
The Home Front in 1939-1940 


IIlustrated 21/- 


HENRY CECIL 
Daughters in Law 


A witty novel of pretty 
girls and the law 


13/6 









MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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No. 7 insurance is a service 





ey “ Designed for its job 


THE COMBINE 
HARVESTER 





is a tribute to man’s endeavour 
to replace physical labour and the sweat of 
the brow with the power of the machine. 
Designed for its job, the Combine has 


revolutionised farming. 


IN THE SAME WAY — the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Service has been designed 
specially for its purpose — that is to suit your 
insurance needs, to provide a policy that is 


exactly right for its particular job. 


Photograph: Massey-Ferguson (G.B.) Ltd. 
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ree. «6=LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


LANCASHIRE 


, INSURANCE C = : 
L Chief Administration : 7 Chancery Lane - London - WC2 








Hire a Victor Britain car 
| for your holiday— 
book now and be sure 


% Low, inclusive rates. 
% All miles over 60 a day at half price. 
% A large range of latest-model, 


self-drive cars. 


Telephone y 
GROsvenor 4881 
y now! 


VicTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 





Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 














as CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 















TANKARD 
London 1662 Maker’s Mark P. B. 
Weight: 35 ozs. 13 dwts. 















The Arms are those of Osborne impaling Bertie 
Sir Thomas Osborne (1631-1712), a Royalist, 
who was brought to Court after the Restoration 
by the 2nd Duke of Buckingham and held various 
offices and promotions becoming Earl of Danby 
in 1674; he was against James Il and was one of 
the seven signatories of the invitation to William 
of Orange becoming in 1694 1st Duke of Leeds. 












HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHltehall 7140 














MONZA 


(prov. MILAN) 


XVlth InteRNATIONAL 
FurNISHING EXHIBITION 


FROM 
2nd to 24th September 
1961 


IN THE 


VILLA REALE 
OF MONZA 


(8 miles from Milan) 





The most complete show of manu- 
factures and craftsmen of furniture 
and home-furnishings. Carpets fab- 
rics, ceramics, silver, crystals a.s.o. 


Facilities for foreign 
visitors and buyers 


Villa Reale - MONZA (prov. Milano) Italy 
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inside story 
reveals why 
Firestone 
are 
safest 
and best 





To the scientifically-developed Firestone tread with Rubber- 
X10! you owe road grip and all that goes with it—braking, 
cornering, road holding and a ‘Hush-Hush’ ride. But for the 
rest of the Firestone story—/look inside ! 

It’s the body of a Firestone tyre that stands the road shocks, 
that takes the big stresses, that gives you your comfortable 
ride. And that’s where you'll find the big differences. 

Firestone can be relied upon for extra mileage, comfort, 
strength, quietness and safety. 60 years of Firestone experience 
are here inside every Firestone tyre! 


Feel safer—be safer—on 
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1 THE EXCLUSIVE FIRESTONE 
TREAD DESIGN, with thousands 
of scientifically angled gripping 
edges, is quiet- running, road- 
hugging and long-wearing. 


2 RUBBER-X101 
Firestone Rubber-X10!1 in the 
tread gives a ‘Hush-Hush’ ride, 
eliminating hum and squeal. 10 
other special rubber compounds do 
specific jobs in the best possible 
way in different parts of the tyre. 


3 UNIQUE SAFETY LINER 

The specially designed safety liner 
in Firestone tubeless tyres gives the 
best available protection against 
punctures because it tends to hold 
the puncturing object and does not 
explode as does an inner tube. If 
air loss occurs, it is slow and safe. 


4 TENSIONED CORD 

All fabric used in Firestone tyres 
undergoes an exclusive safety- 
tensioning process whereby the 
cord is heat-stretched and then 
bonded to the ply rubber. This gives 
tyres that are strong, cool-running 
and long-wearing. 


5 EXCLUSIVE NYLON 
MONOFILAMENT CHAFER 
Every Firestone tubeless tyre has a 
chafer made of single-strand (mono- 
filament) heavy-duty nylon woven 
into an abrasion-resistant chafer 
which prevents air seepage. 

















. . to the 3,000 children in the 40 branches of 
the National Children’s Home. The Home, 
nation-wide but not nationalised, depends 
on voluntary contributions from people like 
you. Please give generously. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your contribution NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse, 0.B.E. 
Highbury Park, 

London, N.5. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 


DANES INM HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 








the United Kingdom and to 









September 2, 1961. 
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Painted by Leonard Rosoman 


Shell guide to LEICESTERSHIRE 


+ ’ : A cheerful midmost county of wolds, vales, grassland, fox coverts (and of famous hunts, 
: including the Quorn and the Belvoir); of width, undulation and large skies, of fine churches, 
2 “such as the one at Melton Mowbray (1), fine country houses and eighteenth-century farm- 
a S houses—a county long settled and humanized, which has made a mixed, substantial contribu- 
e “+ tion to English life. Note by the roadside the Roman milestone (2) inscribed to the Emperor 
Hadrian, which was found on the Fosse Way, and is now in the museum at Leicester, itself a 
Roman city, once the tribal capital called Ratae Coritanorum, now the factory city of every- 

thing from cardigans to silk stockings, shoes to typewriters. 
By contrast Leicestershire is where the great farmer, Robert Bakewell (3) (1725-95) of Dishley 
Grange, near Loughborough, bred new strains of cattle and sheep, his New Leicester sheep (4) 
*: giving England “‘two pounds of mutton where it had had one before’; it is the county of the 
A -  melt-in-the-mouth pork pies (5) associated (the pun is unintentional) with Melton Mowbray, 
> “sand of that best of hard cheeses, the Stilton (6)—named, it is true, after Stilton on the Great 
- : North Road in nearby Huntingdonshire (where the cheeses were sold at the Bell Inn in the 
~ : eighteenth century), but developed and still made in Leicestershire. The Stilton may actually 
a - have been invented at Kirby Bellars, in the seventeenth century. As for other eminent men and 
jose events, a crown was fought for and won at Bosworth Field on 22 August, 1485, and among 
“=  Leicestershire’s natives have also been the reformer, Hugh Latimer, a farmer’s son (born at 
3 sss:  Thurcaston, about 1485), William Lilly, the astrologer, another farmer’s son (born at 
of AR Diseworth in 1602), Macaulay, the historian (born at Rothley Temple near Thurcaston in 1800), 
ss: and Wordsworth’s friend, Sir George Beaumont (1753-1827), of Coleorton, one of the founders 

> “cs: of the National Gallery. 
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The “Shell Guide to Wild Life’’, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave 
§ . : a ve eee pleasure to so many people, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd at 7/6. The “Shell Guide to Trees” and 
RRR REE : a RA Mdecceccecs x eeaeees Scccectecees “Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside’’ are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 
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